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adds sales and profits from added zest and flavor 
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The results you 
want are 


BUFFALO results! 


@ Cleaner, cooler 
cutting 


@ No “shortening” 
@ Even, steady flow 
@ Continuous, eco- 


nomical operation 
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FINER PRODUCTION! 
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| If you could put a BUFFALO Grinder 
| under a microscope, you’d know why 
| users get a finer quality of finished 
i product, a greater capacity in produc- 
tion, and continuous trouble-free 
operation. 


Engineered with precision — built by skill 
and to highest standards—BUFFALO 
Grinders do give better results and 
longer service! 


Ask for a free catalog. Or, better yet, 
have a Buffalo representative explain 
construction and operating advantages 
of BUFFALO Grinders. There is a size 
for every requirement—large or small. 


Buffalo Grinders: 6 models. 
1,000 to 15,000 pounds per 
hour capacity. 





QUALITY SAUSAGE-MAKING MACHINES 
JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N.Y. 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


























WESTERNERS, TOO, USE 
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Prague Powder 
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4 “UNIFIED”? FOR MILD FLAVOR—APPETIZING COLOR— SAFE, FAST CURING! 

i 

£ Ham is the traditional Easter dish. In the parade of brands, 
3 the ham that leads is the ham that’s known for delicious, 


mild flavor. To gain that distinction, use a distinctive cure 
.. use PRAGUE POWDER! It’s processed under Griffith's 
exclusive patents.* This process does what dry-mixing fails 
to do—chemically “unites” all vital, curing ingredients in 
each PRAGUE POWDER crystal. “Unified’’ PRAGUE 
POWDER is, therefore, a balanced and controlled cure! 
That's your best assurance of mild flavor, appetizing 
color, and fast curing with safety. Write for details, 
today. be 


The 


| Pos; sO eRe oe 


CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37TH ST. * NEWARK 5, 37 EMPIRE ST. * LOS ANGELES II, 49TH & GIFFORD STS. + TORONTO 2, 115 GEORGE ST. 


*U. S. Pat. Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 LAB ds RA ¥ ay ee a €4& 
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BOSS STUFFERS 


100 to 500 pounds capacity. 


Glo Relate Me colt mt So dlale mel, 1 rolled 


witt 


alloy Micr 
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stainless 
each stuffer {except 100 Ibs 
equipped with one set) 
. 
Zerk grease fittings throughout 


Resa Ries 


There is a smooth BOSS Stuffer of the proper size to fit your need. For more details 
call in your nearest BOSS representative, or write direct 
for our new Sausage Machinery Catalog No. 627. 





BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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Special attention 
to individual designs 
printed in color 


SYLVANIA DIVISION american viscose corPorRATION 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
Plant: Fredericksburg, Virginia * General Sales Office: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Casings Division: 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Distributor for Canada: Victoria Paper & Twine Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Yes, for more than forty years Wirebound Boxes have served ES, 
Meat Packers by providing the safest, most economical 
means of shipping meat products of all kinds. : 
Because Wirebounds can be ready to pack in less than a y 


minute, can be closed in a matter of seconds, can withstand 


— millions are used annually by the Meat Packing Industry 
SIXTY WIREBOUND PLANTS THROUGHOUT 3 
THE UNITED STATES 
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| Only ANDERSON aéco EXPELLERS 











\ 


Out of this BRIEFCASE can come 
MORE PROFITS for you 


@ The briefcase shown above belongs to an 
Anderson Expeller* Engineer. In it he has data 
and pertinent information on pressing cracklings 
that can be of top interest to you. 


There’s no sure way that that briefcase with its 
contents and its bearer can reach you without 
being invited. Here’s a suggestion we'd like to 
make. Arrange a three-way appointment for you, 
your production or plant manager and the owner 
of the briefcase. Are you using Expellers now? 
If not, get him to give you complete data on how 
you can greatly increase your profits through the 
installation of Crackling Expellers. If you are 
already using the Expeller process, we still suggest 
a three-way meeting and we're sure that if the 
three of you will dig into the facts on Expeller 
crackling production in your: plant, he can offer 
suggestions and ideas which, carried out, will 
show you considerably greater profits for the 
year 1949. Best of all, there’s no obligation 
involved. May we hear from you? 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1965 West 96th Street © Cleveland 2, Ohio 


*Exclusive Trade Mark Registered in U. S. Patent Office and in Foreign Countries. 





















Twin-Motor 
Super Duo 
Crackling 
Expeller* 
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For Better TEMPERATURE CONTROL 






T) fisher 
at—101—10 a 
One of many types of 
Powers Controls 


Powers Air-Operated Recorder 
Regulators are also available — 
for any of these processes. 


OF 
COOKING VATS 
TANKS © KETTLES © DRYERS 
SAUSAGE COOKING and 
STEAMING CABINETS 
SMALL SMOKE Powers No. 1] Temperature Indicating Regulators Controlling Ham Cooking Vats 


HOUSES 
Self-Operating Use 


E 

esd gotige sa POWERS NO. 11 REGULATORS 
Prevent OVER-heating 
Save Labor — Improve 
Quality of Your Product Also 

Large inccikeounens Dial WATER HEATERS 
Thermometer Indicates HOT WATER LINE CONTROL 
tem of process be- 
ina controlled ky POWERS MAAS UDO MME TUr4L 9 
No. 11 Indicating Regula- tlie ad PROCESSING 


tor shown below. EQUIPMENT and 


many other uses 












SIMPLIFY your temperature control problems by 
standardizing on POWERS regyjJators. Use them 
wherever you want to maintain a constant tem- 
perature with year after year dependability of 
operation. Often give 10 to 25 years of service 
and pay back their cost several times a year. 

Phone or write our nearest office for estimate 


or get a copy of New Catalog 329. (49me) 





OFFICES 
IN 30 CITIES 


REGULATOR CO. 


Over 55 Years of Temperature and Humidity Control 


CHICAGO 14, ILL., 2725 Greenview Ave. * NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 231 East 46th St. 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., 1808 West 8th St. . TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave. 
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LIP'TON 


SMOKE UNIT | 


in combination 
with the 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROLLED 
SMOKEHOUSE 


HEATER 
“Revolutionizes 


the Smokin g P roc ess ————s 





@ WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS 
SAY AND WHY THE UNIT PAYS 
ITS COST IN A VERY SHORT 
TIME: 


1. Eliminates fire hazard. 
2. Sawdust bill cut in half. 


3. Delivers clean smoke at 
the rate of 500 cu. ft. per 
min. 








4. Eliminates need for 
cleaning smokehouse 
walls. 


5. Provides good circulation 
of smoke to all parts of 
house. 


6. Permits better tempera- 
ture control and less 
shrinkage. 


7. Saves materially on 
clean-cages and trees, 
since no creosote is de- 
posited on them. 


8. Smoked products have 
better, more uniformcolor. 


9. Eliminates streaking and 
spotting of product. 
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Patented in the U. S. 
and Foreign Countries 





This illustration shows a 
LIPTON SMOKE UNIT Size #10 


There are four other, units of different sizes and 














The LIPTON SMOKE UNIT gives you distinct benefits such as 
increased sanitation, no sparks in houses, improved quality of 
product. It delivers revolving washed smoke giving perfect 
distribution in the house and produces better tasting products 
by washing the impurities from the smoke. Saves cleaning 
expenses by eliminating deposits of tar, soot and resin on walls, 
cages, doors and products. The unit may be connected to 
several houses and used without or with 


The LIPTON SMOKEHOUSE HEATER —This gas heater gives 
perfect control of temperature in the house through thermostatic 
regulators and does away with dangerous open flames in the 
smokehouse. It assures uniform temperatures throughout the 
house and complete circulation of heat and smoke, regardless 
of weather conditions and outside temperatures. Smoking time 
and shrinkage are considerably reduced. 


The combination of the LIPTON SMOKE UNIT and the LIPTON 
SMOKEHOUSE HEATER solves the problem of making the 


smokehouses not only sanitary and clean, but also fireproof. 


LIPTON SMOKE UNIT shown above is equipped with our auto- 
matic sawdust feeder. This feeder will increase efficiency to a 
considerable extent, as it distributes the sawdust evenly and 
frees the operator for other duties. 





Use Our Extensive Experience in All Your Smokehouse 


Problems. Available to You with no obligation on Your Part. 


MARTIN H. UrTON CO., INC. 


32 Tenth Avenue New York 14, N. Y. 
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= are just a few of the necessary items used 
daily in meat packing and sausage making plants. 
A complete line of supply items, constructed with 


the finest materials and workmanship are avail- 
STYLE B—MESH GLOVES BONING HOOKS / 


able for immediate delivery. So send for the new 


Thumb and 4 fingers or thumb No. 2-Stainless steel. Alloy ‘ : 
and 2 fingers. Specify right or handle. EBSCO Catalog today. Your mail orders receive 


left hand. Large, medium, small. No. 4--Black steel. Wood handle. immediate attention and are shipped promptly. 


wer 


STOCKINETTE HAM BAGS HINDQUARTER BAGS Wo. 2 LOAF STUFFER ALUMINUM SHOVELS 


Considered standard in weight Required for sanitary handling. Stainless steel. Outlet closes to 11x14” blade. 41/, Ibs. Alumi- 
and strength. Fine quality. Cut and sewn to size. Fine qual- 4”x2l/,”, opens to 4x4”. Use num handle and grip. 10-gauge 
Order according to size hams to _ ity. Also fore quarter bags. 334" and 414” H, L & R Visk- aluminum alloy heat-treated 
be processed. ing Casings or equal. blade. 


New ESSCOCATALOG? 


Listing all items used in 
meat packing and sau- 
sage making plants. 


GET YOUR COPY NOW! PASTE 
THIS COUPON ON 1¢ POST- 
CARD—MAIL TODAY! 


NAME______ 


HOG WASH VALVES ALUMINUM SCOOPS 


Self-closing with inset for 1” Die cast scoops and spades from 


hose. Brass. Length, 51/4’. Head _ high polish cast aluminum alloy. 
ose. Brass. Length, 51/4. Hea igh polis y seis 





diameter, 2”. Five sizes. 


EO 


ENTERPRISE INCORPORATED Aauneeemtertane 


MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Elm and Market Sts. Dallas, Texas 
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ALUMI-LUG--- P 














EMMA says... 


“Class always tells! 
‘ALUMI-LUG‘ tops ‘em alll’ 


SENSATIONALLY RUGGED! 
COMPLETELY SANITARY! 
Aluminum Delivery & Storage Meat 
Lug. Fitted with Aluminum hinge 
clips, rivets and Aluminum Handles, 
heat treated to maximum hardness. 
iad P 
om lien 
agen 


WATER TIGHT. 


— 
A 


—" x = 


“EMMA?” A&A 9000 Pound Elephant, Standing on Patent No 


Jes. 1498 
“ALUMI-LUGS” Each weighing ONLY 11 pounds. . <a 
—_. - SS by > 
Standard Size... Price $14.50 Ea. Oe = 
Junior Size......... Price $13.50 Ea. ~~ =a — os 
net FOB factory ee a oe , Gi OM 


Quantity order discount 


NAME EMBOSSED FREE 


Manufactured and Distributed By ; ALUMI-LUG 
G . STANDARD SIZE 
J. M. ORDON COMPANY 32” Long x 131%” Wide x 10” Deep 
—Designers—Engineering— 


Cubic Content 2.45 Feet 
Manufacturing of Aluminum Products Meat Load Capacity 100 Lbs. 
1740 STANDARD AVE. 


GLENDALE 1,{CALIFORNIA e ““ALUMI-LUG”’ Stacks and Nests 
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IT PAYS TO 


Sy 
ROS 


V4 Next to the products you pack, there’s nothing more important than the 
cans you pack them in. 


ans 


V4 That’s why we think it’s such sound business for you to check with Continental 
before making any decision affecting your supply of cans. 


gas 


% 


ff It costs nothing to talk things over and... 


N 
RS 


VA We may be in a position, because of our size and flexibility, to 
4 assure you a dependable supply. 


% 


4 : . 
y fo We may be able to give you faster service. 


,, _f/ We may be able to save you money by suggesting a 
4f __ change in your packing operation. 


SS 
oss 


gs 


4 Va Or we may be able to help you with a knotty 


technical problem. 


4 “4 Why not “Check with Continental” today? 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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PARTLOW TEMPERATURE RECORDING CONTROLLER | 


This Partlow Model A Temperature Recording Controller is used 
(— e to control, and at the same time record, the temperature of gas, oil, 
steam or electrically heated smokehouses, ovens, kettles, solder pots 
or heated processes whith operate below a temperature of 





Available in five temperature ranges 
0 to 150° F.—50 to 350° F. 
100 to 450° F.—100 to 650° F.—100 to 1000° F. 
The red pointer is set at the temperature desired and from there on 
the operation is automatic. 

Three types of switches, normally ‘‘on,”’ normally “‘off,’”’ or single 
pole, double throw are available in capacities up to 4 amp. 125 v., 
or 2 amp. 250 v. A.C., for operating solenoid valves, heating elements 
or relays for controlling larger loads and motors. 

The same instrument, without the control switch, for temperature 
recording only, is also available. 

Ten inch paper charts are driven by an electric or spring operated 
clock as specified. 

The standard capillary length of the element is five feet but longer 
jengths can be furnished. 





LIST PRICES 
Model A Recording Controller—See Bulletin 901-A 











Wall Type....... : - $100.00 
Partiow Model A Temperature Flush Type. . . er eee 115.00 ¢ 
Recording Controller Model AP Recorder only—See Bulletin 900-A 
SS «oe ols pi.c.0.9.004<. 4: $73.00 | 
/ Flush Type. . ixaden 88.00 
Send for Bulletins 900-A and 901-A. 





THE PARTLOW CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Partlow Temperature Controls, Safety Gas Valves and Gas Burning Equipment rf 
3 CAMPION ROAD e NEW HARTFORD, N. Y. 




















e 
| 
| 

The AFRAL sugar cure has a specially prepared liquid sugar base 
Laboratory controlled to insure uniformity 

Contains all the necessary curing ingredients . . . saves labor costs 
Produces that grand old flavor and lasting color 
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for Profitable Production 
THIS Year... choose 


RANDALL 


Many leading sausage manufacturers from 





RANDALL SELF-LOADING 
PERFECTION CUTTER 


coast to coast prefer RANDALL STUFFERS, An indispensable machine to any efficient sausage 
MIXERS, CUTTERS and OVENS .. . because kitchen. Cuts and mixes evenly and quickly. A 
RANDALL EQUIPMENT is produced by engi- RANDALL CUTTER is available for every size of 
neers who also know the sausage making busi- plant—125 *% to 800 # capacity. 


ness, and whose long years of experience and 
“KNOW HOW” are put into every RANDALL 
product. Remember . . . low initial cost plus 
dependable, efficient service, which you will 
get from RANDALL equipment, can spell 
PROFIT for you this year. 


RANDALL HEAD 
CHEESE CUTTER 


A speedy,. efficient, power- 
driven cutter to do a better 
job at lower cost. Has pro- 
tected moisture-proof mo- 
tor. Prices low to pay big 
profits on investment. 


RANDALL 
MEAT MIXER 


Has 8 sturdy, 
scientifically de- 
signed paddles 
capable of mixing 
400% of meat. 
Silent chain drive. 
All gears covered. 
Tub turns 45° for 


easy cleaning. RANDALL equipment is Guaranteed 


to deliver trouble-free service. Consult us 
RANDALL No. 231 STUFFER on your production probl 


Designed for fast production. Has 
polished stainless meat valves, guar- 
anteed leak-proof piston, exclusive 
safety features. Cannot operate 
when lid is open. 100 # to 500 * 
capacity. 























































RANDALL EFFICIENCY 
REVOLVING OVEN 


STURDILY BUILT in one compact unit. Door 
placed for convenient loading and un- 
loading. Has 8 revolving shelves holding 
eight 6 # meat pans. Gas heated. Well 
insulated. Automatic heat control. Attrac- 
tive gloss enamel. 








A new catalog 
is yours for the 
asking. Get our 
price list and 
compare. 










R.T. RANDALL & COMPANY 


331-333 North Second Street * * * Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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126 Liberty Street 


The New-ALEXANDER GRINDER 


DIANA DICING MACHINE 


FATS-PORK-RAW and BOILED BEEF- oe | ae agg yore ot sat- 
LAMB - VEAL - CHICKEN and ALL __ ified users of the Diana Dicing Machine. 
KINDS of FRUITS, VEGETABLES, Etc. yenany? or fost production. Easily and quickly 


Write for Descriptive Folder and Prices 


C. E. DIPPEL & COMPANY, INC. 


TWO SPEEDS-DOUBLE KNIFE & PLATE 
Other Exclusive Features... 


Designed for quality meat grinding. 
Coarse and fine in one operation. 
It meets the most rigid sanitary and safety requirements. 


Feed screw and cylinder made of NI-RESIST corrosion 
resistant castings. 


Has large stainless steel feed hopper tray with guard rail. 
Motor built into base completely protected. 


Available in two sizes, six inch and eight 
inch diameter plates. 


In Uniform Cubes from *%" to 114". Also cuts 
plates 114" sq. from }," up, and strips up to 5” 
in length. Capacity up to 1800 lbs. per hour. 


New York 6, N. Y. 






































ADVANCE 


COMPANY 


700 SOUTH 18th STREET + ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI aaah ame 
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——— ~~ ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 





is engineered to do the job 
by men who KNOW the meat 


loaf production business! 








Batch after batch of perfectly baked and 
crusted meat loaves means a steadily growing 
list of satisfied customers ... and increased 
profits! Automatic controls, safety burners, oil- 
sealed drives and rust-proof, easy-to-clean in- 
teriors are but a few of the reasons why AD- 
VANCE equipment is the first choice of Meat 
Packers from coast to coast. No burned or 
cracked loaves ...no complicated methods .. . 
ADVANCE does an exceptional job every time! 
Cash in on those “bonus years” of trouble-free 
service by installing an ADVANCE OVEN and 
DIP TANK in your plant now! There are single 
and double models to fit every need. 


Write for full particulars today ! 


@ ADVANCE DIP TANKS are economical to use... 
simple to operate ... easy to clean... and are 
designed especially for meat loaf production. 
Thermostatic controls provide controlled heat, 


prevent smoking of shortening, give loaves more 
appealing color and a uniform, attractive, sales- 
winning crust. Don't delay ... write today for 
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Naturally, sausages have a fine smoky flavor in 


Armour Natural Casings 


Smoke penetrates evenly, deeply, easily, through Armour Natural Cas- 
ings. Yes, Armour Natural Casings give your sausages the fine smoky 
flavor your customers prefer, 


Use these fine natural casings to give your sausages 
all of these advantages: 


Appetizing Appearance Inviting Tenderness 
Finest Smoked Flavor 
Protected Freshness Utmost Uniformity 





ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 
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BEEF * LAMB * VEAL * PORK * SAUSAGE 
LUNCHEON MEATS * PROVISIONS * LARD 


LUER PACKING COMPANY 


3026 EAST VERNON AVE. « LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA « PHONE JEFFERSON 7161 








QUALITY MEATS 
Fancy BEEF e PORK e LAMBe VEAL 


S & J MEAT CO. 


WHOLESALE QUALITY MEATS 
* 
Manufacturers of 
GOLD SEAL 
SMOKED MEATS e SAUSAGE 
LUNCHEON LOAVES 
PIG PORK LINKS 
* 


524 S. W. First Ave. 
Portland 4, Oregon 
ATwater 7481 





Peeiil BRAND 


QUALITY MEAT PRODUCTS 


- S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


VALLEY PACKING CO., SALEM, OREGON 











THE FOWLER CASING CO. LTD. 

For 30 Years the Largest Independent Distributors of 

QUALITY AMERICAN HOG CASINGS 
in Great Britain 

8 MIDDLE ST., WEST SMITHFIELD, LONDON E. C. 1, ENGLAND 


Cables: Effseace, lendon) 





& 
SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE 


COLLECTING— 


BEEF AND PORK PANCREAS FOR INSULIN. 
ALSO HOG THYROIDS, PITUITARY GLANDS, 
AND MILK CALF RENNETS 


NOW A NEW COLLECTION FOR 
EDIBLE BEEF LUNGS AND MELTS 


Southern California Gland Co. 


4268 So. Produce Plaza « Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
lucas 2710 
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- Poinsettia Brands -« 


BEEF * LAMB * PORK « SAUSAGE 








| STANDARD PACKING CO. 





“Seance 1912” 
* Los Angeles 11, California « 














a 
JAMES ALLAN & SONS 


WHOLESALE BUTCHERS 


gla, 


rat 


SUNSET BRAND 

















BEEF SALAMI SELLS 
CALVES FASTER BECAUSE 
SHEEP IT TASTES BETTER 
ae CARIANI SAUSAGE CO. 
THIRD STREET and EVANS AVENUE = eae ax pe 
SAN FRANCISCO 24, CALIFORNIA — andl 
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7 
yhling IN QUALITY 


AND VALUE 


DAY'S Layne Well Water Systems and Vertical Tur- 
bine Pumps set an amazingly new high in long lasting 
quality and big dollar value. Years and years of constant 
improvements in design has given them unmatched over- 
all efficiency. And along with high efficiency there have 
been many improvements in quality. All strain points have 
been made heavier and stronger, All bearing surfaces are 
now tougher and longer lasting. Controlled precision in 
manufacture has added more smoothness to operation. 


All in all, your Layne Well Water Systems and Vertical 
Turbine Pumps of today produce more water at lower 
operation cost than ever before. Dependability in con- 
struction features is not limited to a season or two. They 
are there to provide service for years and years with little 
or no upkeep expense. 


But you will also be interested to know that if service of 
any nature is ever required, the Nation-wide Layne organi- 
zation has the facilities and know-how to put your system 
back in perfect order with a minimum loss of time, 


For further information about Layne Well Water 
Systems and Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps, write 
for catalogs, and bulletins. No obligation. Address 
LAYNE & BOWLER, INC., General Offices, Mem- 
phis 8, Tenn. 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * Layne-Atlantic Co., 
Norfolk, Va. * Layne-Central Co., Memphis Tenn. * Layne-Northern Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind. * Layne-Louisiana Co., Lake ries, La. * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, . * 
Layne-New York Co., New York Citv * sazne-Sertrrest Co., Milwaukee, Wis. * Layne- 
ih » Ohio * Pacific, Inc. * 
Co., Houston, Texas * Layne-Western Co., Kansas City, o. * Layne-Minnesota 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota * International Water Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. * Inter- 
: e Ly, +» London, Ontario, Canada * Layne-Hispano Americana, 
lexico, D. F. 
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For Machine Wrapping 
— Milprint printed 
Cellophane or Acetate 
in rolls for over- 
wrapping cardboord 
trays and boats, 





For Speedy Hand 
Filling — Milprint 
Printed Cellophane Bogs... 


It’s your brand or the retailer's when he switches 
to self-service or partial self-service in his meat 





department. If retailers can’t buy your frankfurters 
ready packaged for self-service they'll buy unlabeled 
brands and package them under the store label. 


Milprint produced the first successful frankfurter 
and sausage packages specifically designed for 
self-service. We'd like to help you with your 
packaging plans. Our meat industry specialists 
offer a wealth of self-service packaging experience 
along with your choice of the widest range 

of packaging materials and printing processes 
available from a single source, 


Call your local Milprint man or write today. 
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PACKAGING MATERIALS 


PRINTING 
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GENERAL OFFICES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


yn peeal Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Acetate, Foil, Glassine, 
Saran, Plastic Films, Lithographed Displays, Printed 


Promotional Material, 





All Globe Trucks have 
WATER-TIGHT, easy-to-clean, 
aluminum Disc Wheels as 
Standard Equipment 


LOOK TO GLOBE FOR 
ALL TRUCK NEEDS 


The new Globe chassis type trucks embody 
a radical departure in truck construction 
that results in greater savings over longer 
periods of time, less maintenance and 
operating costs, plus greater ease in oper- 
ation. Shock resistant structural frames, 
perfect balance and sanitary finish, plus 
Globe's high standards of workmanship 
and materials are your assurance 

that Globe has the ability to give you 

the best. Write or call Globe today. 


the 


G LO BE “. mpany 


4000 S. Princeton 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


34 years serving the Meat Pack- 
ing Industry with Expertly Designed Equipment 
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’ | | W estern. States Meeting 


CONVENTION activities were attended 
by 955 packers, sausage manufacturers and 
associate members and included a DIN- 
NER DANCE (see page 61), a LUNCH- 
EON-FASHION SHOW (page 57) and 
an EXHIBIT ef packinghouse equipment 
and supplies (see pages 51, 55, 63 and 65). 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Henry 
Coffin’s report is summarized at right and 
that of E. F. Forbes, president and general 
manager, is found on page 30. Officers 
of the association are listed on page 57. 
Members heard Alan Rogers outline a 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB FOR PACK- 
ERS AND PRODUCERS (page 33); 
Rilea W. Doe admonish DON’T BE 
YOUR AGE (page 37); Robert Gros ask 
WHAT OF TOMORROW? (page 41); 
federal officials explain the USE OF NEW 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS IN MEAT 
GRADING; reports by the HIDE (page 
37), ACCOUNTING (page 47) and TAL- 
LOW AND GREASE (page 64) com- 
mittees; J. G. Schnitzer analyze the OUT- 
LOOK FOR HIDES AND LEATHER 
(page 42); Dr. M. E. Ensminger scan FU- 
TURE OF MEAT THROUGH RE- 
SEARCH EYES (page 48) and M. S. 
Rukeyser predict WHAT’S AHEAD FOR 
WESTERN BUSINESSMEN (page 58). 
Pictures of many who attended appear 
on pages 31, 32, 35, 38, 39, 43, 44 and 67. 
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ITH registration at 955—larg- 
Wi on record—crowding the 
1,000 mark, the Western States 
Meat. Packers Association held its third 
annual meeting on February 9, 10 and 


11 at the Palace hotel in San Francisco. 


The responsibility for leading the as- 
sociation during the first year in which 
support will be derived directly from 
the membership (during the formative 
period support was “pledged” in part) 
will be borne by Henry L. Coffin of the 
Gibson Packing Co. as chairman of the 
board; E. F. Forbes as president; 
Douglas Allan, James DeVine, K. J. 
Maxwell, A. T. Luer and G. P. Cham- 
bers as vice presidents; W. S. Great- 
house, secretary, and George H. Lincoln, 
treasurer. (See page 57 for the com- 
plete list of officers and directors). 


Reporting to the meeting, secretary 
W. S. Greathouse said that the total 
membership of the association is now 
241, of which 128 are regular and 113 
associate members. This compares with 
129 regular members and 80 associate 
members at the time of the 1948 con- 
vention. 

In their reports to the membership, 
chairman Henry L. Coffin and vice 
president A. T. Luer stressed the view 
that western independent meat packers 


1949 


need the association to represent their 
interests in connection with many prob- 
lems of sectional and national im- 
portance. 

“You will need this association,” said 
Luer, “within the next two, three or 
four years a whole lot worse than the 
association will need you.” 

In reviewing the 1948-49 year, Coffin 
pointed out that two of the major ob- 
jectives in the association’s program— 
freeing packers from the cost of federal 
meat inspection and the removel of con- 
trols on exports of fats and oils—had 
been accomplished. He noted that the 
American housewife has again shown 
her power in deciding the price level 
at which meat will sell and emphasized 
that because of the keen competition 
in the industry she does not need any 
government controls to help her do the 
job. 

“Government controls in the future,” 
said Coffin, “or any government controls 
that we have had in the past on the 
meat industry have only resulted in 
higher prices, black markets, shortage 
in production and utter confusion in 
our economic setup. We certainly do 
not want any more of that condition to 
exist in Washington.” 

Coffin stated that the Western States 
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Meat Packers Association has a public 
relations job to do within the industry 
and with livestock 
producers and con- 
sumers. He said 
that the livestock 
and packing indus- 
try must work out 
a method of pre- 
senting mutual 
problems to con- 
sumers so that they 
understand them. 
“Not too far in 
the future,” said 
chairman _ Coffin, 
“this western part 
of the meat pack- 
H. L. COFFIN ing industry will 
find that it must 
bring to the attention of the consumers 
of this area, through advertising, the 
benefits of purchasing our own western 
products.” 


He urged western packers to support 
the national lamb industry promotion 
and contribute to the American Wool 
Council. 

“It will take a lot of hard work dur- 
ing the coming year and the next year,” 
Coffin warned, “to get our business ad- 
justed down to normal. We _ should 
watch our operating costs and our 
capital investments. During the past 
year or two, with the money that has 
been required to run a meat packing 
business, with prices soaring every 
week, and with the government demand- 
ing a terrifically large percentage of 
earnings, it has not left you much 
money to expand your operations, to 
improve your capital setup and carry 
on your business. We see the margins 
on packers’ statements becoming nar- 
rower and narrower under conditions 
where government, after labor, leaves 
us very little on which to operate. 

“It behooves all of us to see that we 
maintain as much money in our bank 
accounts as possible. I truly believe that 
the money you have in your bank ac- 
count may mean more to you than any 
other item in the operation of your 
business. It may mean a lot more than 
it has in the past. We certainly don’t 
think prices are going to stay where 
they have been forever. 

“Another thing we should watch is 
wasting our money on credit extension. 
The time is coming, from a credit stand- 
point, when we should maintain the 
credit basis we did prior to the war. 
We may have some difficulties ahead of 
us in this respect and I think every 
packer is conscious of the fact that he 
is certainly going to have to try and 
sell his merchandise for money all of the 
time. 

“There is one more item I would like 
to mention relative to our business. We 
all realize today that we have a labor 
administration in Washington. I realiy 
don’t believe that there is a good sound 
thinking labor man in the country who 
is not conscious of the fact that he 
and his organizations probably have 
more to say down in Washington than 
we do. I feel that particular group can 
be of definite value and help to the 
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But Others Lie Ahead 


HE rise in livestock prices to a 

I peak where it was almost impos- 

sible for meat prices to follow, and 
the more recent decline to levels causing 
losses to feeders and packers, made the 
last half of the 
year a very trying 
period for the in- 
dustry, according 
to the report made 
by president E. F. 
Forbes to the 
WSMPA member- 
ship. 

“We believe that 
the time has come,” 
said Forbes, “when 
the consumer can 
feel that meat 
prices have 
dropped to a point 
commensurate with 
his purchasing 
power and will again resume buying 
on a free scale. This, together with pur- 
chases by the government from domes- 
tic rather than foreign sources, should 
help put stability back into our live and 
dressed meat markets. We hope that 
this will occur rapidly so that we will 
not have a disastrous year even though 
we may only prosper to a small extent.” 

Forbes suggested that packers should 
talk about meat prices in terms of what 
the consumer’s 1947 and 1948 earnings 
bought in comparison with his pre-war 
earnings. He pointed out that the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board had 
found that back in 1914 an average 
wage earner had to spend 30 hours on 
the job to buy a week’s supply of food 
for his household; in 1948, the same 
family-size basket of food cost quite a 
few more dollars than it did in 1914, 
but was earned by only 12 hours of 
work instead of 30. 

Noting that the association’s aims of 
freeing packers from the cost of federal 
meat inspection and removing export 
controls from fats and oils had been ac- 





E. F. FORBES 





packing industry. I think that we should 
use these people in a friendly manner, 
keep them friendly, and ask them to 
help us in any of our problems. We 
have some people in Washington who 
would like to see the government run 
everything, but I know that the labor- 
ing man certainly doesn’t want to be 
working for the government. I think we 
should ask him to help us more than we 
do. I notice that some packers and some 
industries feel that they should not ob- 
ligate themselves to labor. That isn’t the 
situation. I think we have an ally there 
that we can depend on to give us some 
help if we ask for it.” 


The 


complished, Forbes said that WSMPA 
and the National Renderers Association 
would continue to press for full ex- 
emption of fats and oils from the nom- 
inal restrictions still retained by the 
government. 

The threat of “bread softeners” as 
lard substitutes, he stated, is being met 
by opposing their approval by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

The continuing effort by midwestern 
packers to obtain advantageous freight 
rates to the Pacific Coast is being 
fought, Forbes asserted, and he noted 
that most recently some packing com- 
panies have been applying for storage- 
in-transit rates. 

“In other words,” he declared, “they 
are now starting to put a ring around 
us by placing meat in cold storage 
plants at such points as Omaha, Klam- 
ath Falls, Kansas City and Phoenix 
and bringing it out for sale in our area 
during periods when production is de- 
clining seasonally. This, I believe, is 
one of the most serious things we have 
faced yet.” 

Forbes related that the association 
had protested the unlimited importa- 
tion of Canadian cattle and meat be- 
cause of the difficulty it created in some 
western areas. The board of directors 
will probably have to face the situation 
again this fall. 

WSMPA, said Forbes, is participat- 
ing in a program with nine western 
agricultural colleges to promote pro- 
duction of good hogs in the area. He 
asserted that certain sections in the 
West had once produced thousands of 
hogs but were not doing so today; some 
progress toward expansion has recently 
been made in the state of Washington. 


Resumption of domestic beef pur- 
chases by the Army at the rate of 
4,000,000 lbs. per week should have a 
stabilizing effect on the heavy cattle 
market, according to president Forbes. 
He pointed out that WSMPA won a 
victory when Secretary Royall ordered 
Argentine beef purchases halted since 
the association had been the only group 
to press the matter. 

WSMPA packers comprise an impor- 
tant part of the meat industry in the 
far western area, Forbes declared. 

“The independent packers in the area 
which we cover do from 70 to 75 per 
cent of the meat business in these nine 
western states. Approximately 90 per 
cent of the packers in these nine west- 
ern states are within our membership. 
We certainly should be consulted when 
a program is contemplated which would 
be of importance to this section. 

“We are still working on many sub- 
sidy cases in Washington in which we 
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1. A. W. Spriggs, secretary and manager, 
Noble’s Independent Meat Co., Madera, 
Cal.; A. H. Lenhard, partner, Alta Meat 
Co. Dinuba, Cal.; Cornelius C. Noble, 
owner, and Edward E. James, Noble’s In- 
dependent Meat Co., Madera. 

2. Mrs. Jane McGuire, secretary to E. F. 
Forbes of WSMPA, and T. H. Anderson, 
sales manager, Valley Meat Co., Marys- 
ville, Cal. 

3. Part of the WSMPA staff: B. W. 
Campton, southern California representa- 
tive; Wallace F. Gould, administrative as- 
sistant; E. F. Forbes, president and general 
manager, and L. Blaine Liljenquist, Wash- 
ington representative. 

4. Paul Jerome, owner of Phoenix Tallow 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; Robert B. Linsen- 
meyer, vice president, Maricopa Packing 
Co., Phoenix, and A. C. Mueller, Coronet 
Packing Co., Los Angeles. 

5. Sidney J. Gambord, president, Gam- 
bord Meat Co., San Jose, Cal.; Mrs. Sid- 
ney Gambord; Mrs. Ben Gambord; Ben 
Gambord, secretary-treasurer of the firm. 
6. M. J. Borelli, manager, M. J. Borelli 
and Co., San Francisco; Mrs. M. J. Borelli, 
and Mrs. A. Lavick of the Borelli com- 
pany. 

7. Sam Rosen, buyer, Rosen Bros., Los 
Angeles; Manuel Hoffman, owner, and 
Edward H. Hoffman, secretary-treasurer, 
Hoffman Bros. Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
and E. J. Steiner, Kentmaster Manufac- 
turing Co., Los Angeles. 

8. Mr. and Mrs. Clay Hudson, E. G. 
James Co., Chicago. 

9. T. D. Anderson, industrial relations 
consultant, San Francisco; Mrs. Anderson, 
and Douglas N. Allan, manager, James 
Allan & Sons, San Francisco. 

10. Harold Banks, secretary, Walla Walla 
Meat and Cold Storage Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash.; F. M. Lowden, jr., president and 
general manager of the same firm. 

11. Ellis McClure, manager, Cuyamaca 
Meats, Inc., El Cajon, Cal., at The Na- 


tional Provisioner service board. 





feel we have a good chance of making 
a recovery. ... We are faced with legis- 
lation on stream pollution on which 
we must work so that an undue financial 
burden will not be placed on packers. 

. Legislation requiring the cooking of 
all garbage fed to livestock is another 
problem. ... We are fighting the appli- 
cation of the use tax to artificial 
casings. 

“We successfully won our case with 
the Wage and Hour Division in con- 
nection with the Walla Walla Meat 
Company. The division said that it had 
the right to determine what should be 
allowed for clothes-changing time, re- 
gardless of the period on which the 
packer and union had agreed. Had the 
division been successful in that matter 
it would have moved right on down 
through the rest of our states. 

“In connection with our supply serv- 











AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


1. Joe Dillier and Frank Halter, partners, 
Made Rite Sausage Co., Sacramento, and 
F. L. Ritter, representative of the Western 
States Meat Packers Association in the 
Northwest, Portland. 
2. Mr. and Mrs. George H. Lincoln, gen- 
eral manager and secretary, Standard 
Packing Co., Los Angeles. 
3. Anton Rieder, president, Coast Packing 
Co., Los Angeles, and O. B. Joseph, presi- 
dent, James Henry Packing Co., Seattle. 
4. T. G. Jehnson, partner, Made Rite 
Sausage Co., Sacramento, and Julius 
Maurer, partner, St. Paul Sausage Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
5. Harry Smith, owner, Selma Dressed 
Beef Co., Long Beach, Cal.; and George 
Kort, sales manager of the firm. 
6. Mario J. Ciampi, architect of San Fran- 
cisco, and Henry Levy, H. Moffat Co., San 
Francisco. 
7. Mrs. and Mr. David L. Minch, presi- 
dent, Minch’s Wholesale Meats, Red Bluff, 
Cal. 
8. S. L. Kedzierski, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, and O. L. Brown, owner, Med- 
ford Meat Co., Medford, Ore. 
9. Ray Williams of E. G. James Co., Chi- 
cago, with Mrs. Williams. 
10. W. R. McBroom, Irish-McBroom 
Packing Co, Eugene, Ore., receiving a 
radio prize, with Ken Friend, manager of 
branches, and Mrs. R. L. McManus, traffic 
manager, National Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
of California, San Francisco. 
11. R. H. Lamping, manager, LeFiell 
Bros. Co., San Francisco, with Dr. Harry 
Shepherd, superintendent of meat inspec- 
tors, State of California, Sacramento. 
12. George E. Smith, general superintend- 
ent, Coast Packing Co., Los Angeles, and 
Ted Barrett, master mechanic of the Coast 
Packing Co., Los Angeles. 





ice, I am especially proud of our con- 
tract on petroleum products. In De- 
cember the members bought 130,000 
gals. of gasoline alone, not counting oil 
and grease, and this association sent 
back $2115 in refunds to them. 

“We intend to see that a rider is at- 
tached to the Army appropriation bill 
requiring the U.S. government to buy 
meat from domestic sources for its 
troops no matter where they are sta- 
tioned in the world. The law today stops 
the sale of Australian meat to our 
troops in the Philippines; we now intend 
to see that this same law applies to our 
troops wherever they are. 

“We also will have to watch very 
closely to see that controls are not re- 
stored on hides and skins. I think we 
have proved our point that it was right 
to take the controls off of hides, and 
that they have followed the law of 
supply and demand up and down and 
restored to a great extent the normal 
relationship that always existed between 
average prices of hides and cattle. 

“We shall continue to work for im- 
provement in the quality of our hides 
until eventually we bring them to the 
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same level of quality as those taken off 
in all other parts of the country.” 

Taking a look at the problems of the 
individual packer Forbes said: 

“This year you will have to cut your 
costs, improve your selling and the ap- 
pearance of your products and install 
the latest type of machinery, if the 
savings in labor and other costs will 
bear the capital investment. I believe 
that this year will be a shakedown 
period in many lines of business, in- 
cluding ours, where over-distribution 
has occurred because of soft going. The 
packer who cannot sell aggressively, 
who cannot cut his costs, who cannot 
create business enough to make money 
this year, is in very grave danger of 
not being in business at the end of the 
year. We should not fear competition. 
This industry was born of fair and 
legitimate competition. The only type of 
competition that we fear is monopolistic 
competition from which small business- 
men, such as we are, have no adequate 
defense. 

“We are looking to the government 
to correct some of the monopolistic 
tendencies that have grown up in busi- 
ness, and particularly in the meat pack- 
ing and in soap manufacturing, and 
we hope that this corrective legislation 
will be passed. Some of it has already 
been introduced in Congress. I believe 
with legitimate competition that any 
independent packer who knows his busi- 
ness can continue to stay in business.” 





defining standards. 
Harry E. Reed, director 
of the livestock branch, 
Production and Mar- 
keting- Administration, 
USDA, who had been 
scheduled to appear, 
was stormbound in Chi- 
cago. At right are in- 
terested packers exam- 
ining some of the new 
color photographs 
shown by the Depart- 
ment. The photographs 
will be available to 
packers in book form 
which can be used as a 
convenient reference. 


Rogers 


Producer, Packer Have 


Public Relations Job 


HE job of selling the meat indus- 

try to the general public should be 

done jointly by producers and pack- 
ers, and the importance of the job should 
not be underestimated, is the opinion of 
Alan Rogers, vice 
president and chair- 
man of the public 
relations commit- 
tee of the Ameri- 
can National Live 
Stock Association. 
There was a time 
when neither the 
packer nor the 
stockman gave 
much thought to 
public relations; 
most industry was 
completely uncon- 
cerned with public 
opinion. When “the 
great awakening” 
came, packers were the first to realize 
that they had a responsibility to the con- 
sumer and that it was important to ex- 





ALAN ROGERS 


USDA EXPERTS 
EXPLAIN NEW AID 


Left to right are E. R. 
Jeter, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture market 
news service, Los An- 
geles; L. D. Tobin, 
USDA meat grading 
service, Washington, 
and J. R. Maize, re- 
gional supervisor of 
federal meat grading 
for the western states. 
They explained how 
rew color photographs 
assembled by the meat 
gtading service will be 
used in clarifying and 
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plain their business to the public who 
bought its products. 

The producer was a little slower to 
realize that changing times made it nec- 
essary to tell people a little about him- 
self, Rogers said. Since his business 
kept him somewhat removed from his 
fellow man and forced him to rely upon 
his own ingenuity and judgment, he be- 
came strongly individualistic. That 
characteristic, plus the fact that the 
packer merchandised his products for 
him, made him feel that he should sim- 
ply mind his own business. The general 
public, coached by the novelist and 
script writer, pictured him as a two-gun 
fighter with fancy shirts and silver 
mounted spurs . . . a combination glam- 
our boy and pirate. But finally the pro- 
ducer awakened to the fact that “he had 
better square himself with his con- 
sumer.” 

Rogers reported that in 1948 the live- 
stock producer took on the job of fore- 
stalling attacks by the public—largely 
brought on by misunderstandings—by 
keeping it informed of what he was do- 
ing. In this work producers have had 
the help of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, of meat packers and others 
in the industry. They will need more 
financial help and advice in the future, 
Rogers said. He discussed some of the 
public relations projects of his organi- 
zation and the livestock industry and 
some of the problems involved. 


The fact that there are many thou- 
sands of individuals, scattered widely 
over practically half the nation, engaged 
in production of livestock, makes any 
public relations undertaking more diffi- 
cult. The American National Live Stock 
Association considered its present pub- 
lic relations program for a long time 
and then proceeded with caution. Rogers 
said that they are encouraged with the 
progress which has been made in the 
year the program has been working. Not 
only has the press shown a willingness 
to help but it has also shown a marked 
understanding of the economic factors 
and problems involved. 

His association will soon distribute a 
booklet titled “Meat on the Nation’s 
Table” which shows the great contribu- 
tion that the livestock and meat packing 
industry makes to the economic and 
dietary welfare of the country. Designed 
especially for distribution to chambers 
of commerce and other civic groups, it 
shows pictorially how the money that 
producers receive from livestock is spent 
in the community—for housing, food, 
gasoline, taxes, tractors, clothing, etc. 


Rogers related that the public rela- 
tions committee of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association recently 
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sent inquiries to the chambers of com- 
merce of states in the great livestock 
areas, asking for information on live- 
stock production in their states. All ex- 
cept one replied that they had no fig- 
ures. In view of this response, Rogers 
said that he felt an important immedi- 
ate job is making known what the live- 
stock industry means, economically, to 
these western states. Chambers of com- 
merce and other civic groups have a tre- 
mendous influence in the community; 
they should know how important the 
livestock and meat processing industry 
is to their cities and their states. “They 
are too apt to be carried away by the 
idea that they are getting a new indus- 
try into their town and are likely to 
overlook the value to their community 
of our business and your business. They 
work hard to induce new industries to 
locate in the West. Naturally, new busi- 
ness wants to locate in an area that has 
high purchasing power. 

“To give you an idea of the impor- 
tance of the livestock industry in the 
West, the state of California has a total 
of 1,345,000 beef cattle which are valued 
for tax purposes at $41,311,000 and 
which brought tax revenue to the state 
amounting to more than $1,750,000. The 
annual sale of cattle and calves in 1947 
amounted to $251,568,000. Nearly 2,000,- 
000 head of cattle were marketed from 
California ranges and feedlots in 1947. 
Certainly new industries seeking loca- 
tions would be impressed by the pur- 
chasing power represented by these fig- 
ures. We cannot censure chambers of 
commerce for not having these facts. 
While it is true that such statistical in- 
formation is always available from gov- 
ernmental sources, the average civic or- 
ganization just does not have the funds 
and personnel which will enable it to 
get accurate figures on every industry 
within a great state such as California. 
This is true in many of the large west- 
ern states.” 

His organization is also considering 
making a color movie to be shown to 
school children and to various civic 
groups. The film would outline the story 
of meat production from the time a calf 
is born until the roast is in the oven. 


FROM UP AND DOWN THE WEST COAST 


1. Left to right are Walter Gallus, man- 
ager, Portland Provision Co., Portland, 
Ore.; Mrs. Gallus, and H. J. Mayer, sr., 
chairman of the board, H. J. Mayer & 
Sons Co., Chicago. 

2. J. W. Sheldon, vice president, and J. 
Edgar Dick, secretary, California Cattle- 
men’s Association; San Francisco, and Fred 
W. Walti (retired), Walti, Schilling & Co., 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 

3. Urban N. Patman, owner, Urban N. 
Patman, Inc., Los Angeles, and Bruce 
Durling, William J. Stange Co., Chicago. 
4. John Poletti, partner, Cariani Sausage 
Co., San Francisco; Al Byk, owner, Byk 
Brokerage Co., Los Angeles; J. C. Hickey, 
district manager, Griffith Laboratories, Inc., 
and Leon Manaster, president, Leon Man- 
aster Co., San Francisco. 

5. Mrs. and Mr. Harold E. Smith, presi- 
dent, John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


6. Henry J. Kruse, president, Seattle Pack- 
ing Co., Seattle; John Pavlich, sausage 
maker, Langer & Kretner, Eureka, Cal., 
and Walter Kretner, owner and general 
manager, Russ Meat Co., Eureka, Cal. 

7. Walter Gelinsky, president, Lewis Bros., 
Portland, Ore., and C. L. Johnson, owner, 
Johnson Tallow Works, Puyallup, Wash. 
8. Joe H. Larwill, western sales representa- 
tive, Tobin Packing Co., San Francisco; 
N. J. Allbright, vice president, The All- 
bright-Nell Co., Chicago, and H. K. Gill- 
man, assistant superintendent, Tobin Pack- 
ing Co., Fort Dodge, Ia. 

9. Bill Berger, vice president, Oppenheimer 
Casing Co., San Francisco; and M. S. Hol- 
stein, vice president, Oppenheimer at 
Chicago. 

10. Malon Moore, cattle buyer, Regal Meat 
Co., Castroville, Cal.; Lee K. Wong, owner 
of the Regal Meat Co., and Charles R. 
Krieger, partner, Krieger & Gillman, 
Monterey, Cal. 

11. Glenn W. Taylor and J. W. Jones, 


partners, Anker Meat Co., Modesto, Cal. 
12. Gregory Pietraszek, associate editor, 
The National Provisioner; E. C. Malo, 
partner-manager, Del Monte Meat Co., 
Portland, and Frank A. Mayer, vice presi- 
dent of H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Chi- 
cago, Iil. 


13. Harold N. Kummer, owner, Kummer 
Meat Co., Hillsboro, Ore., and Mrs. Kum- 
mer, with George Zenner, owner, Zenner 
Meats, Portland. 

14. Ed Grossman, partner, Henry S. Gross- 
man Co., Los Angeles; Al Ross, assistant 
treasurer, Gibson Packing Co., Yakima, 
Wash., and H. S. Grossman, partner, 
Henry S. Grossman Co., Los Angeles. 


15. W. J. McMahon, manager, Sterling 
Meat Corp., Los Angeles; F. D. Cummings, 
manager, Zenith Packing Co., Oakland, 


and Edwin Heinsohn, manager, South San_ 


Francisco Packing & Provision Co., San 
Francisco. 


16. Dr. H. E. Erdman, professor of agri- 
cultural economics, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Alan Rogers, vice presi- 
dent, American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation. 

17. Lloyd Hygelund, manager of Crown 
By-Products Co., San Jose; George E. 
Marks, vice president, Meat Packers, Inc., 
Los Angeles, and Gene Ranconi, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Walti, Schil- 
ling Co., Santa Cruz, Cal. 

18. Roy Steen, partner, Steen Bros. Food 
Stores, Albany, Ore.; and Larry L. Patrick 
and W. R. McBroom, partners, Irish & 
McBroom Packing Co., Eugene, Ore. 


19. W. F. Peters, president, Peters Meat 
Products, Inc., St. Paul, and L. A. Arata, 
manager, Merchants Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., San Francisco. 

20. W. L. Koch, secretary, Southern Cali- 
fornia Meat Co., Los Angeles; Mrs. T. 
N. Conway, and Thomas N. Conway, vice 
president and manager, California Ren- 

dering Co., Los Angeles. 





Another joint public relations job to 
be done in the West concerns the rap- 
idly growing population there. In order 





to meet the situation, packers and pro- 
ducers must be able to build up re- 
serves, Rogers stated. “Those who shout 
about great profits and urge the excess 
taxing of producers and industry are 
certainly endangering future produc- 
tion. The correct analysis of a business 
should consider profits or losses over a 
long period of years and not one or two 
very favorable or unfavorable years. .. . 
Profits in the livestock business cannot 
be figured on a basis of one or two 
years. Some producers have just gotten 
on their feet after losses suffered in the 
1934-36 drought period. With regard 
to the severe weather this winter, it will 
take many months to gain back the loss 
of flesh and years to regain the breed- 
ing production lost. ... The public does 
not understand what one severe season 
can do to the industry, and that is part 
of the message we must convey. 


“The public does not comprehend all 
that is involved in putting meat on the 
table. There is no magic wand which 
can be waved to produce more meat and 
cheaper meat.” 
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Plan now if you’re hoping for a good crop of 

















sales. Have your product ready with a fresh, new wrapper -- 


it’s later than you think. DANIELS stands ready with creative 


wrapper ideas for your growing season. 


oar, 
é% 5 r~ There is a DANIELS product to fit your needs in . . . 
4 Transparent glassine @ snowdrift glassine e Superkleer 
transparent glassine e lard pak @ bacon pak @ genuine 
q 





grease-proof e sylvania cellophane e special papers, 
printed in sheets and rolls. 


preferred packaging service 






MANUFACTURING COMPANY MULTICOLOR PRINTERS 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN CREATORS © DESIGNERS 
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Doe 


How Packers Can Help 
Their Public Relations 


T IS not always best for the meat 

I packing industry—or any other in- 
dustry—to act its age; it should, of 

course, use the experience gained 
through the years, but it should accept 
and seek out the 
advice of those who 
have the enthusi- 
asm of youth. This 
statement was 
made by Rilea W. 
Doe, vice presiden 
Safeway Stor 
Inc., Oakland, Cal 
Business today de4 
mands a youthful ; 
outlook and gives 
little countenance 
to looking  back- 
wards, he asserted. 

“Don’t gothrough 
life using only a 
rear view mirror, 
because then you can see nothing except 
that which you have passed and it’s too 
late to do anything about that. Look 
out of the windshield ahead, so as to 
be prepared for the hazards and the 
turns in the road,” he advised. 

Doe stated that the younger genera- 
tion can and is making valuable con- 
tributions to industry and urged his 
audience to have an open mind and a 
willingness to learn, no matter where 
the impetus comes from. He urged 
packers to accomplish all they could— 
individually and collectively—to further 
good public relations. “You have made 
great strides in the three years since 
your association was formed. Don’t ever 
let the group get bound up with red 
tape, with ins and outs and things that 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
objective you set out to accomplish. 
Don’t let your efforts get so spread out 
that the membership forgets why it 
joined in the first place. Stay with the 
job you set out to do!” 


You Can’t Always Be Right 


Good public relations can be defined 
as “good private relations turned inside 
out;” he said. It isn’t simply a matter 
of shaking hands and telling people 
what you do; it tells them why you did 
it. The public has a right to know. 
Whenever you make an important de- 
cision in your company, make sure that 
Mrs. Public knows why you did it. 

“It is not good public relations to 
assume that your industry or your firm 
is always right. No one is always right. 
Nor is it good public relations to point 
fingers at your competitors as being 
the sole cause of all your troubles. 
Whenever you point a finger at some- 
body and criticize what he did it’s a 





R. W. DOE 
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cinch you are concerned about what 
resulted from what he did, In other 
words, you probably are thinking that 
he had a good idea you didn’t think of 
first, and you are envying him. You are 
admitting that he is your superior at 
that moment, and I wonder if that is 
what you started out to do? Whenever 
one segment of any industry points a 
finger at another segment of that in- 
dustry it weakens the whole industry 
in the public’s estimation. All seg- 
ments of the industry—the producer, 
processor and retailer—should work 
toward gaining a unanimity of opinion. 

“In the second place it isn’t good pub- 
lic relations to forget to be humble. 


A lot of companies and organizations 
love to brag and strut and talk about 
their size and power. But power can be 
so treacherous. 

“It isn’t good public relations to be too 
provincial. I suggest you find out what 
you think is right for the needs of your 
organization, but don’t forget that all 
packers have the same standing in the 
minds of Mrs. Consumer. The whole 
meat industry—retailers, producers and 
packers—are in the same boat as far as 
she is concerned. We have to prove our- 
selves every day in the year. 


“It is not good public relations to be 
unable to forget the past. Some packers 
are still cursing chain stores because 
they had packing plants during the war. 
We have only two plants now and every 
day I hear people damning us. The truth 
is we couldn’t have lived if we hadn’t 
had them at one time. So I suggest that 
you forget the past... . 

“It isn’t good public relations to tell 
producers fancy stories about what hap- 
pens between the price they get and the 
priee they pay over the retail counter. 
The producer and the processor and the 





Better Takeoff, Handling of 
Hides Asked 


W. CAMPTON, president, Meat Packers, Inc., reading the report of 





B. E. W. Fallentine, vice president of the American Packing & Provision 
Co., Ogden, who is chairman of the WSMPA hide committee, summarized 
remarks made at the hide committee meeting by L. B. Jackson of the Tan- 
ners Hide Bureau. e 
Pacific Coast hide takeoff showed some improvement in the past year Sut 
further improvement is needed, Jackson told the group that in a few cases 
takeoff is not as good on the west coast as it was a year ago. He discour- 
aged the practice of Some packers of making more careful selection of hides 
for delivery to hide exchanges than to tanners. As hides become more dif- 





ficult to sell, the packer who has consistently better takeoff will find a more 
ready market and should command a better price. Jackson urged packers 
to check their takeoff with tanners by demanding reports, either by com- 
municating directly with the tanner or having their broker secure a report. 
It is his opinion that more thought should be given to methods of handling 
and sale of hides. 


As to what might be expected in regard to future prices of hides, J. G. 
Schnitzer, chief, textiles and leather division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, stated that the backlog of demand for hides in the United States has 
been pretty well filled, that supplies have virtually caught up with demand, 
and with the many substitutes for sole leather in existence, he sees no con- 
ditions to indicate a strengthening in the hide market. 
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SNAPPED BETWEEN SESSIONS 


1. K. J. Maxwell, president, Carstens Pack- 
ing Co., Tacoma, and Henry L. Coffin, 
president, Gibson Packing Co., Yakima, 
Wash. 

2. M. H. Brown, vice president, Great 
Falls (Mont.) Meat Co., and Ray Stephen- 
son, partner, Hess-Stephenson Co., Chi- 
cago. 

3. Lester I. Norton, president, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, and E. F. Forbes, 
WSMPA president. 

4. Karl N. Soeder, Kennett-Murray & Co., 
Omaha, and R. J. Colina, president, Ken- 
nett-Murray, Cincinnati. 
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5. John Pauli, jr., owner, Pauli Packing 
Co., Portland, Ore., and Arne Eriksen, 
western representative, The Girdler Cor- 
poration, Louisville. 


6. Albert T. Luer, president, Luer Packing 
Co., Los Angeles, with his daughters, Betty 
Luer Leaf (left) and Barbara Luer. 

7. M. G. Granich, superintendent; George 
H. Lincoln, general manager and secretary, 
and G. M. Breslin, jr., assistant secretary, 
all of Standard Packing Co., Los Angeles. 
8. E. W. Fallentine, vice president and 
general manager, and J. M. DeVine, presi- 
dent, both of American Packing & Provi- 
sion Co., Ogden, Utah. 

9. A twin brother and sister attending the 
convention were Walter Luer, vice presi- 
dent, Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, and 
Mrs. Floyd E. Jenkins, Berkeley. 

10. H. W. Ditlevsen, general manager, 
Watsonville (Cal.) Meat Co.; Mrs. C. A. 
Parlier, and C. A. Parlier, owner, Grants 
Pass Provision Co., Grants Pass, Ore. 

11. A. F. Faris (center), general manager, 
Davis Packing Co., Boise, Ida., is pictured 
with his daughter, Mary Faris, and son, 
Albert R. Faris, assistant manager, Davis 
Packing Co. 

12. F. J. DeBenedetti, president, Idaho 
Meat Packers, Inc., Caldwell, Ida., and 
Dave Salter, sales manager, Salter Packing 
Co., Los Angeles. 
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retailer all have perfectly legitimate 
costs, so don’t blame someone else. Just 
tell your own story.” 

Doe cited some U. S. Department of 
Agriculture figures on marketing 
charges as percentages of retail costs. 
In 1935 the percentage was 59; in 1947 
it had gone down to 47 per cent. In 
other words, the marketing charge is 
becoming smaller. He also cited some 
figures on retail food chain profits. In 
1939 the average profit margin for re- 
tail chains was 1.7c per dollar of sales. 
For that year Safeway’s profit was 
1.62c, a little less than the average. In 
1947 that profit percentage had gone 
down to 1.3c, and the Safeway com- 
pany’s to .78c. 

“Would you like to do business on that 
profit margin? I don’t think so, so don’t 
point fingers at somebody else.” 

“At every association meeting there 
comes a time when we all have to do a 
little crying together, and I want to tell 
you why certain things happen and 
prove it very simply by figures that can 
be substantiated. In 1940 we had 2,528 











SERVICE OF SUPPLY 


1. Left to right are Mervyn C. Phillips, 
vice president, Griffith Laboratories, Chi- 
cago; David Bernard, president, Hanford 
Meat & Produce Co., Hanford, Cal.; I. T. 
Suits (retired) of Griffith Laboratories, 
and James Howard, sausage manager, 
United Packing Co., South San Francisco. 
2. Miss N. O. Wilkinson, vice president 
and secretary, Mound Tool Co., St. Louis, 
and Charles V. Franklyn, president, 
Mound Tool Co., St. Louis. 
3. H. Hansen, west coast representative, 
V. D. Anderson Co. of Cleveland, and 
L. A. Bettcher, owner of Bettcher-Dieweld 
Co., Cleveland. 
4. John Rosberg, Hobert Wallace and 
H. R. DeCressey, vice president and sales 
manager, all of Hoy Equipment Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
5. J. E. Stout, sales and service, and E. O. 
Paschke, sales manager, both of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. 
6. A. Dewied, A. Dewied Casing Co., 
Sacramento, Cal., and Mrs. Dewied. 
7. Ivan Heymanson, president of the At- 
mos Corporation, Chicago. 
8. Eugene V. Krueger, sales promotion 
manager for meat and vegetable oil pack- 
ing, and Tony Kuehn, California repre- 
sentative, Marathon Corporation, Men- 
asha, Wis. 
9. Oscar Schmidt, president of Cincin- 
nati Butchers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati, with 
Mrs. Schmidt. 
10. Sydney Goldfarb, president of Cincin- 
nati Cotton Products Co., Cincinnati, chats 
with Mrs. Jane Hall of The National Pro- 
visioner. 
11. George H. Gleason, general repre- 
sentative at Los Angeles, and H. W. Clark, 
commodity department at San Francisco, 
both of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 
12. John H. Payton, president, Great 
Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co., Chicago, and 
Julius H. Schwarzschild, manager of 
Bissinger & Co., Los Angeles. 





stores. In 1947 we had 2,252, which is 
276 stores less. In 1940 it cost us $71,- 
000,000 to operate those stores, an aver- 
age cost of $28,000 apiece. In 1947 it 
cost us $158,000,000, $70,000 apiece, an 
increase of 150 per cent. And so if a 
carcass of beef costs us $2.00 less today, 
how much difference could that possibly 
make in the price across the counter? 

“Finally, I have a feeling that it isn’t 
good public relations for any of us to 
get in the habit of going to the govern- 
ment every time we have a problem, 
and likewise it isn’t good publicity to be 
continually damning the government for 
all of our troubles. I have a suspicion 
that some of our troubles have nothing 
to do with government but may be our 
own fault.” 


Readers of the PROVISIONER are sup- 
plied on time with full factual and pic- 
torial coverage of the three major in- 
dustry conventions—AMI, NIMPA and 
WSMPA. 
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“Cold War’ With Russia 


Is Cause for Concern 


war being waged by ruthless ban- 

dits in Moscow who understand 
nothing but force” were presented by 
Robert R. Gros, manager, publicity and 
advertising depart- 
ment, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., 
San Francisco. His 
observations were 
based on extensive 
travels throughout 
the world since the 
war. Last fall he 
visited Europe, the 
Middle East and 
India and a year 
before was in the 
Pacific, China and 
the Philippines, 
both trips on a mis- 
sion in civilian ca- 
pacity for the U. S. 
Navy. During recent months he has 
talked with our top leaders—President 
Truman, John Foster Dulles, General 
Marshall, Dean Acheson, Eisenhower, 
Bernard Baruch and others. 


Fee hand information on the “cold 





ROBERT GROS 


This time we are up against a foe 
with no concept of human decency, with 
no understanding or regard for the 
sanctity of treaties and agreements—a 
foe that understands only one pattern 
of human behavior and that is the pat- 
tern of strength, of power, of force, 
Gros said. “And if you think that is 
merely oratory I invite your attention 
to the history of the last two years 
when the only times that Russia has 
backed down one iota on any major in- 
ternational issue have been when Amer- 
ica was able to back her words with 
strength and force and power.” 

Although he would have preferred to 
entertain his audience with a travelogue 
about some of the fabulous countries he 
visited, Gros said it was more important 
to relate the unrest he noted as *he 
traveled from country to country and 
some of the indications of a coming war. 
The Middle East seems far removed 
from us, he observed, but it has one 
thing which would make it extremely 
important should there be a World War 
III—oil. At a time when America is 
burning its oil reserves at an alarming 
rate, the Middle East remains the great- 
est single proven reserve of oil any 
place in the world. Saudi Arabia pro- 
duces half as much oil as California, 
with only 51 wells against thousands in 
California. Each well over there pro- 
duces at least 8,000 barrels a day. 


In India a traveler comes face to face 
with another problem, Gros said. The 
age old hatreds and animosities between 
the Moslems and Hindus are still pres- 


ent, waiting for the least thing to ignite 
them. To make the situation worse, 
400,000,000 people are living there in a 
poverty that is indescribable. 

Most of Gros’ remarks dealt with 
Europe, where “the cold war is being 
waged most relentlessly.” 


“T am glad to be able to report that 
there is definite evidence of western 
Europe’s getting back on its feet, eco- 
nomically and productively. It isn’t do- 
ing this overnight. It is limping along 
in some parts, but nonetheless we see 
positive, discernible evidence that our 
aid for Europe is doing a job. In Italy, 
for example, we see evidence that Com- 
munism is on the run. France has al- 
ready attained 92 per cent of prewar 
productivity; there is nothing you can- 
not buy in Paris today. 


“Across the Channel in Britain you 
see another picture. I have nothing good 
to say about the Socialist government, 
I can assure you. Shall we call it neces- 
sary? Frankly, I don’t know whether it 
is or not. But I have the highest tribute 
to pay to the British people. You find 
people there right now, facing a fuel oil 
shortage of their own, and shipping fuel 
across the Channel because they recog- 
nize that their recovery can proceed no 
faster than that of the rest of their 


neighbors in western Europe. 

“In western Germany you notice the 
cold war, and it is worse in Berlin. had 
the great privilege last fall of going 
into Berlin aboard a ten ton load of coal 
in an ‘Operation Vittles’ plane. It was 
a thrill to see America’s answer to the 
Russian challenge that all she had to do 
was slap a blockade on Berlin and she 
would drive us out of Berlin and out 
of Europe. ‘Operation Vittles’ is the 
most magnificent operation you can 
imagine. It has demonstrated American 
technological genius and skill but it has 
done infinitely more than that. It has 
revitalized the waning faith of the dem- 
ocratic people living in Europe. It has 
served notice on the whole world that 
America will not abandon the battle for 
peace. We can’t abandon, because, 
whether we like it or not, we have 
reached a place where America has to 
help Europe in order to save the United 
States. We have become the last barrier 
against a Communist dominated world. 

“Already there are discernible results 
of America’s firm policy in Berlin pay- 
ing dividends. And I predict that before 
May of this year has ended we shall 
find that Russia will have backed down 
and lifted the blockade of Berlin. 

“What can we do individually? Nota 
great deal, of course, except back our 
government officials and do nothing 
which can be used by Russia as propa- 
ganda. Strikes, lockouts, racial or re- 
ligious bigotry, intolerance, etc.—all 
those are used by the Kremlin to its ad- 
vantage. Remember that the best an- 
swer to Communism is a living, vibrant 
democracy. All we have to do, as Mr. 
Willkie once said, is to stand up and 
perform according to our professed 
ideals.” 





OFFICERS OF WESTERN STATES MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


Newly elected officers of the association pose for a picture. Seated: Secretary, W. S. 

Greathouse, Frye & Co., Seattle; treasurer, George H. Lincoln, Standard Packing Co., 

Los Angeles; chairman of the board, Henry L. Coffin, Gibson Packing Co., Yakima, 

Wash., and vice president, A. T. Luer, Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles. Standing: three 

vice presidents, G. F. Chambers, Valley Packing Co., Salem, Ore.; Douglas N. Allan, 

James Allan & Sons, San Francisco and K. J. Maxwell, Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, 
and president and general manager, E. F. Forbes. 
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Leather Consumption 


Will Depend on Price 


RICE will be the important factor 
P: determining volume of leather 

consumption during 1949, J. G. 
Schnitzer, chief, textiles and leather di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
told the association. 
In his opinion de- 
mand for hides and 
skins in this coun- 
try during 1949 
will be fully met. 
Competition from 
substitutes wil 1 
continue and their 
acceptance by con- 
sumers brings 
about a problem of 
considerable impor- 
tance to packers, 
Schnitzer sai d— 
one which could 
have serious and 
permanent effects 
on the industry if not halted within a 
reasonable time. 


“The volume of retail shoe business 
in 1949 will probably be the greatest 
since 1946, a record year. The public 
has been using up its closet inventories 
and will have to replenish footwear 
wardrobes. You, as hide and skin pro- 
ducers, have a very strong interest in 
the development of this trade,” Schnit- 
zer stated. “If substitutes continue at 
the same or higher levels as in 1948, 
there will be a strong and determined 
impact against hide prices. In my opin- 
ion, the hide, leather and shoe indus- 
tries would benefit materially if hide 
quotations leveled off to an extent suf- 
ficient to allow favorable competition 
with substitute materials.” 

Schnitzer commended packers for 
their efforts to improve the quality of 
their hides. Leather yield from hides is 
always important but during a period 
such as this when competition from sub- 
stitute materials is strong, it becomes 
even more significant, he said. 

In presenting an outlook for the hide, 
skin and leather industry, Schnitzer an- 
alyzed factors which hampered the trade 
in these commodities dring the past 
year, many of which have carried over 
into the present year. Domestic produc- 
tion of hides and skins in 1948 declined 
while imports iricreased. The United 
States has historically been a net im- 
porter of these raw materials, depend- 
ing upon imports for 10 per cent of 
cattle hide requirements, 20 per cent of 
calf and kipskins, 50 per cent of sheep 
and lamb and 99% per cent of goat and 
kidskins, Schnitzer explained. 

Last year artificial trade barriers in- 
terfered with the normal world move- 





J. SCHNITZER 


ment of these materials. The interna- 
tional currency situation hampered the 
movement of several raw materials in 
world trade, while speculative activity, 
both at home and abroad, increased. 
There have been many complaints of the 
impacts of ECA-financed purchases of 
hides and skins in important producing 
areas. In addition, there was a sharp 
increase in the use of leather substitute 
materials, both at home and abroad. 


In domestic production of hides and 


skins during 1948 there was a 15 per 


cent decline from 1947. For bovine 
types the principal cause of the decline 
was the sharp drop in livestock num- 
bers, from more than 85,000,000 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1945, to about 77,000,000 at the 
present time. In this connection Schnit- 
zer expressed the opinion that current 
estimates of losses of cattle from the 
severe winter weather which has pre- 
vailed in many of the important pro- 
ducing states have been exaggerated. 
Later reports will no doubt show animal 
losses much less than originally re- 
ported. Furthermore, many hides from 
fallen animals will be salvaged and 
brought to market. These and hides 
from regular slaughter will bring the 
total bovine hide and skin production to 
almost the same amount as for 1948. If 
there is a decline, it will be no greater 
than 5 per cent, said Schnitzer. 

Sheep numbers and slaughter of sheep 
have also declined in recent years. Pro- 
duction of sheep and lamb skins in 1948 





CONVENTION TIME IS VISITING TIME 


1. Seated: Mrs. T. R. Bissell; T. R. Bissell, 
assistant buyer, Lucky Stores, Oakland; H. 
L. Maillet, manager, delicatessen opera- 
tions, Lucky Stores; Sally Poundstone. 
Standing: Wallace A. Smith, sales man- 
ager, Holly Meat Packing Co., Oakland, 
and L. J. Figone, treasurer of the same 
firm. 


2. P. J. Carstens, manager, and Virgil 
Sweet, livestock buyer, Carstens Packing 
Co.; M. Gordon, president, Auburn Pack- 
ing Co., Auburn, Wash.; Jack Hanbery, 
president, Diamond F Meat Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; I. Docken, rendering operations, 
Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, and Louis 
Woron, partner, Woron’s City Packing 
Co., Seattle. 

3. A. W. Spriggs, Noble’s Independent 
Meat Co., Madera, Cal.; C. L. Collings of 
the same firm; Mrs. Jack Hanbery and 
Jack Hanbery, president, Diamond F Meat 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

4. Mrs. and Mr. John C. Weinrich, north- 
west sales manager, Griffith Laboratories, 
Inc., Portland, Ore. 


5. Mrs. Hedy Halter and Frank Halter, 
partner, Made Rite Sausage Co., Sacra- 
mento; H. Schlesinger, owner, H. Schle- 
singer Co., Los Angeles; Mrs. J. Dillier 
and Joe Dillier, partner, Made Rite Saus- 
age Co., Sacramento. 

6. In front is Mary Ann Mangold. The 
others (left to right) are Mrs. Louise Man- 
gold; F. Langus, treasurer of E. V. Hohen- 
er, San Leandro, Cal.; Mrs. F. Langus; 
E. V. Hohener, owner of E. V. Hohener 
and Mrs. E. V. Hohener, and Fred Man- 
gold, manager, Port Stockton Sausage Co., 
Stockton, Cal. 

7. Henry R. Meyer, R. G. Frazier and J. 
W. Jones, partners, Anker Meat Co., Mo- 
desto, Cal., and W. S. Greathouse, presi- 
dent, Frye & Co., Seattle. 

8. Standing: Sol Kramer, general manager, 
Pioneer Packing Co., Los Angeles; J. E. 
Tanenbaum, general manager, American 
Provision Co., Los Angeles, and Nate 
Morantz, general manager, State Packing 
Co., Los Angeles. Sitting: Mrs. Sol Kramer, 


The 


Mrs. J. E. Tanenbaum and Mrs. Nate 
Morantz. 


9. George Simpson, partner, San Francisco 
Casing Co., San Francisco, and Mrs. Simp- 
sor. 
10. Cariani Sausage Co. folks: Lloyd De 
Martini, sales, and Mrs. De Martini; Alfred 
Cariani, partner, and: Mrs. Cariani; John 
Poletti, partner; Alice Giusto and John 
Cariani, a partner in the San Francisco 
company. 
11. Front row: C. E. Swenke, partner, S. 
& J. Meat Co., Portland; Mrs. R. H. 
Johnston; Joseph C. Jali, S. & J. partner, 
and Mrs. Jali. Back Row: R. H. Johnston, 
Clackamas Meat Co., Clackamas, Ore., and 
Mrs. C. E. Swenke. 
12. Mrs. F. L. Ritter and F. L. Ritter, 
Northwest representative, Western States 
Meat Packers Association; Mrs. Howard 
Nelsen, wife of president of Pacific Meat 
Co., Portland; G. F. Chambers, president, 
Valley Packing Co., Salem, Ore., and Mrs. 
Chambers. 
13. A. Borchers, superintendent, B and M 
Meat Co., Long Beach; M. Blumer, co- 
owner and manager of the B and M firm; 
Mrs. Robert C. Hexom; Mrs. M. Blumer; 
Mrs. A. Borchers, and Robert C. Hexom, 
guest. 
14. H. L. Nebergall, vice president, D. E. 
Nebergall Meat Co., Albany, Ore., and 
Mrs. H. L. Nebergall; H. C. Griffin, Neber- 
gall superintendent; Mrs. Walter Hodson 
and Walter Hodson, Nebergall sausage 
superintendent; Mrs. D. O. Nebergall and 
D. O. Nebergall, vice president of the firm. 
15. Mrs. Frank Linggi, jr., and Frank 
Linggi, partner, Pureta Sausage Co., Sacra- 
mento; Mrs. Alfred Zehnder and Alfred 
Zehnder, Pureta partner, and Mrs. George 
K. Worster and George K. Worster, part- 
ner, Pureta Sausage Co. 
16. Joe Salcedo, president, Stockton Pack- 
ing Co., Stockton, and Mrs. Salcedo; Clar- 
ence Klieman, owner, Independent Meat 
Co., Oakland; W. E. Morrison, vice presi- 
dent, and B. I. Vignaux, assistant manager, 
Court Meat Co., Oakland. 
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FRIENDS AND 
CO-WORKERS 


1. Left to right: D. O. Nebergall, vice 
president, and H. C. Griffin, superintend- 
ent, D. E. Nebergall Meat Co., Albany, 
Ore.; William Roegelein, Roegelein Pro- 
vision Co., San Antonio, and S. A. Mayer, 
secretary, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Chi- 


cago. 
2. Front row, left to right: H. A. Kurtz- 





_man, vice president, James Henry Packing 


Co., Seattle; Vern S. Saffer, manager, 
Chambers Packing Co., Olympia, Wash., 
and Tom Robb, west coast representative 
of Meat Industry Suppliers, Chicago. In 
back row: Sol Morton, president, Meat In- 
dustry Suppliers, and Frank Mosier, Excel 
Sausage Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


3. Front row, left to right: B. W. Rucker, 
B. Colan and Hugh Ditzler, western man- 
ager, all of Toledo Scale Co., San Fran- 
cisco. In rear: M. E. Leer, Toledo district 
manager at Los Angeles, and E. H. Mc- 
Donald, Toledo at Frisco. 

4. In front: S. A. Mayer, secretary, H. J. 
Mayer, sr., chairman of the board, and 
F. A. Mayer, vice president, all of H. J. 
Mayer & Sons Co., Chicago. Standing is 
H. J. Addison, Mayer’s west coast repre- 
sentative. 

5. Front row: Miss Ann Powell, Miss Jean 
Macon and Miss Anita Hansen. Back row: 
P. Levinson, manager, Oversea Casing 
Co., Seattle; Frank Mosier, owner, Excel 
Sausage Co.; Al Ross, assistant treasurer, 
Gibson Packing Co., Yakima, Wash., and 
Ed Grossman and H. S. Grossman, part- 
ners in Henry S. Grossman Co., Los An- 
geles. 


6. Front row occupants: Fred M. Young 
and A. H. Levitan, president, Levitan 
Hide Co., San Francisco, and M. O. 
Anderson, vice president, King’s Packing 
Co., Nampa, Ida. Back row: S. Harris, 
Levitan personnel manager, Hugo Den- 
nenbaum, Frisco hide broker, and H. S. 
Goodell, Levitan office manager. 


7. Front row: George Simpson, San Fran- 
cisco Casing Co., Seattle; Fred Hedwall, 
plant superintendent, Clauss & Kraus, Inc., 
Sacramento, and Frank Fischer, plant 
superintendent, Union Products Corp., 
San Francisco. Rear row: M. R. Soelberg, 
partner, Peerless Sausage Co., Chehalis, 
Wash.; and C. J. Hoerner and Sylvan 
Blondheim, partner, San Francisco Casing 
Co. 

8. Seated: B. H. Baesler, and Flora Koess- 
ler, Milprint, Inc., San Francisco; Jack 
Manion, manager, meat packing division 
of Milprint, Milwaukee, and Mary Allen, 
Milprint, San Francisco. Standing: Bill 
Ockenden, Milprint, Frisco; W. A. Boudry, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Pliofilm 
division; A. E. Grundy, Goodyear district 
manager; Frank Kimball, Milprint, Los 
Angeles, and W. B. Wold, Goodyear Plio- 

film, San Francisco. 





was about 15 per cent less than in the 
preceding year, and much breeding stock 
was slaughtered, which will reduce the 
potential supply of lambs for 1949. 
Sheep raisers continue to have difficulty 
in obtaining herders at wage levels 
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BATAVIA 
BODIES 


Geller 







BATAVIA 
Refrigerated BODIES 


Shrinkage due to heat is eliminated with a BATAVIA REFRIGERATED BODY. And so 
are the other risks and losses of make-shift refrigeration — bacteria growth, slime, dis- 
coloration, trim losses. Your BATAVIA REFRIGERATED BODY ends all this. Its 
constant, controlled temperature preserves the natural color, the natural 
goodness, the natural freshness of your meat around the clock. That's 
why it pays to PUT YOUR COOLING ROOM ON WHEELS. 

Let a BATAVIA body-engineer give you the details. 


ae 








BATAVIA ANNOUNCES ITS NEW HYDRAULIC DRIVE— 
This new, compact refrigerating system allows payloads, provides positive, 
continuous refrigeration in transit or in over storage. Ask us to show you how 
this system meets your needs. 


BATAVIA BODY COMPANY - BATAVIA, ILL. 


DON'T INCUBATE—REFRIGERATE 
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“The Man Who Knows” 





“The Man You Know” 






MOM SURE 
KNOWS WHAT 
1 CUE! 















SPECIAL SEASONINGS 


put your brand in his lunch box 


Your customers know what they like! H. J. Mayer knows too because we know 
your customers ... whether they are the boys who carry their lunch . . . or the 
folks on the farm . . . whether you sell to the deep South, the wide open West, 
down East or up North. 


Mayer’s priceless experience is yours for the asking. We'll help you develop 
special seasoning formulas that will flavor each of your products to your cus- 
tomers’ taste. Once you have the right formula, you may be sure that you'll keep 
it. Using Mayer’s Special prepared seasonings assures consistent uniformity of 
product... from batch to batch, and from year to year. 

Mayer's Special Seasonings are compounded from the world’s choicest natural 
spices, expertly refined, ground and blended. Yet you will actually save money 
using them . . . because they eliminate the uncertainty and high labor cost of 
mixing your own preparations. Write today for complete information. 


Inquire also about NEVERFAIL the Pre-Seasoning 


Cure for hams, bacon, sausage meat and meat loaves. 
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which they feel they can afford to pay. 
They also claim that the prices for 
which their animals are marketed are 
not favorable in comparison to other 
livestock prices. Therefore, they feel 
there is little incentive to expand their 
operations, and as a result, domestic 
production of sheep and lamb skins will 
again decline, by about 10 per cent. 

Total imports of hides and skins in 
the past year were about 15 per cent 
greater than in 1947. The gain was 
largely accounted for by larger arrivals 
during the first three months of the 
year, particularly of hides from Argen- 
tina. For some time importers have 
complained that they are unable to ob- 
tain their foreign hide and skin require- 
ments because of either trade barriers 
or price. Schnitzer predicted that this 
situation will ease considerably in the 
next few months, owing to the strong 
need for dollars in foreign producing 
countries. 


In regard to speculation in hides, both 
at home and abroad, Schnitzer said that 
in foreign countries there has been a 
tendency for many businessmen to spec- 
ulate in raw materials such as hides 
and skins because of fear of further de- 
preciation in their country’s currency. 
Governments in some of the countries 
have realized this and are studying the 
situation and considering taxing heavy 
inventories. For this and other reasons, 
speculation in hides and skins will prob- 
ably decline considerably during 1949. 

The United States has been unable to 
make any substantial purchases in Ar- 
gentina during the past ten months. 
Hide exports of that country are under 
the control of the government agency 
known as I.A.P.I. Attempting to obtain 
higher prices for Argentine hides, 
1.A.P.I. in October invoked a temporary 
embargo on all exports, which continued 
until early in January when sale of 
more than 1,500,000 hides to European 
countries was reported. Of this total 
about 650,000 were sold to the United 
Kingdom and most of the remainder to 
Soviet satellite countries. Prices were 
reported to have been at about 30 per 
cent above world market levels, assum- 
ing that the currencies used are trans- 
lated at the full rate of exchange. How- 
ever, many European countries are will- 








Draft of Accounting Manual 
Presented 


HARLES T. REYNOLDS, Solano Meat Co., Vallejo, Calif., presented 

the report of the accounting committee for Louis C. Hageman, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Luer Packing Co., who was ill. A preliminary draft of an 
accounting manual being prepared for use by members was discussed. This 
draft will be distributed to members for their comments and will then be 
revised and printed. The manual will contain recommendations on general 
packinghouse accounting and terminology. Only problems peculiar to the 
packing industry and technicalities not generally discussed by an ordinary 


the meeting. 








accounting text will be covered. Reynolds requested all plant managers to 
make sure the draft gets in the hands of their accounting department and 
that it is analyzed and returned to the committee. 

The committee decided to hold quarterly regional meetings throughout the 
association’s area. Stanley Kedzierski of the domestic division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, who assisted in preparing the manual, was present at 


E. N. Williams, Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash., former vice chair- 
man, was elected chairman of the committee succeeding Hageman. 








ing to accept less than the full rate of 
exchange so that the nominal currencies 
cannot always be used as a measure of 
value. 

Unconfirmed reports indicate that de- 
livery of these hides is to be made over 


WESTERN STATES MEAT PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS PICTURED AT LUNCHEON 


-_ — 
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a period of time, probably through the 
first seven months of this year. Despite 
reports to the contrary, there is good 
reason to believe that Argentina has an 
additional 1,500,000 hides available for 
export, and recent reports of political 
changes in the I.A.P.I. indicate that the 
policy on raw material may be changed 
in the near future. 

Several other countries also estab- 
lished restrictions on exports of hides 
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and skins in 1948, primarily in order to 
assure domestic supplies for local tan- 
ning industries. In Mexico, for example, 
exports are restricted until domestic 
needs are satisfied. So far the United 
States continues to maintain a free 
trading basis, despite restrictions pre- 
vailing abroad. Schnitzer believes that 
trade barriers will continue the rest of 
the year but that we will be able to im- 
port in sufficient quantity to take care 
of actual requirements. 

One disturbing factor in the interna- 
tional situation is that by using some 
European currencies at lower than the 
official rates, dealers on the Continent 
have increased the world market prices 
for such commodities as skins and wool 
to artificial levels. This situation tends 
to force American firms to use their 
dollars in Europe rather than in ster- 
ling areas because of price advantages. 

Schnitzer said that officials in some 
of the countries where this situation ex- 
ists are seriously concerned, the supply- 
ing countries because dollars are being 
diverted from them to other areas and 
also because of the artificial levels to 
which market prices have been raised. 
Several European countries are trying 
to work together to remedy the cur- 
rency problem, which is perhaps the 
most significant economic difficulty con- 
fronting international recovery. 

Operations in world hide and skin 
markets with ECA dollars have also 
been blamed for upsetting price levels 
during the past year. Although reports 
have been exaggerated, there is no doubt 
that in some instances prices have been 
temporarily increased. However, the 
amount of ECA dollars to be used for 
hides and skins during the fiscal year 
1949-50 will be smaller, and the impact 
of such purchases not nearly so great 
as during the first year of operations 
when European needs were more urgent. 

Schnitzer discussed briefly consumer 
acceptance of substitute materials for 
leather. The decline in leather sales in 
1948 was due primarily to price resist- 
ance against finished leather goods, par- 
ticularly footwear. This situation en- 
abled substitute materials to replace 
leather to a greater extent than was 
ever experienced in this country. Us- 
ually about 90 per cent of the leather 
consumed in the United States is used 
for the manufacture of footwear, with 
most of the remainder going into such 
items as apparel, gloves, luggage and 
industrial belting. During 1948 more 
than 35 per cent of the footwear was 
made with nonleather soles. In no other 
year for which “comparable data are 
available has this proportion of non- 
leather soles been recorded. More fab- 
ries were used in gloves, and in luggage 
and apparel an even wider range of sub- 
stitutes was used. Consumers have been 
curtailing their shoe purchases during 
15 months to force price cuts. 

However, surveys indicate that the 
public still prefers leather in footwear 
and other articles, provided the price 
differential is not too great. “That is 
why I say that prices will be the impor- 
tant factor in determining the volume 
of leather used in 1949,” he concluded. 
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New Frontiers for Meat 
Developed by Research 


of the atom bomb over Hiroshima 

awakened the American people to 
the fact that research was winning the 
war and emphasiz- 
ing that in the 
atomic age the live- 
stock business and 
all industry must 
be geared to it, Dr. 
M. E. Ensminger, 
chairman of the de- 
partment of animal 
husbandry of the 
State College of 
Washington, 
declared that pro- 
ducers, processors 
and distributors of 
meat and animal 
by-products cannot 
survive in a chang- 
ing world by clinging to horse and 
buggy methods while the rest of indus- 
try forges ahead by applying new and 
scientific techniques. 

Among the most notable results of re- 
search which contributed to winning the 
war were those in agriculture. Noting 
that the public knows little of the re- 
search that helped agriculture increase 
its production 30 per cent during the 
war, and livestock producers to step up 
meat output by 32.1 per cent during 
1941-45 over the 1936-40 period, Ens- 
minger cited hybrid corn as an example 
of the new frontiers which can be op- 
ened through scientific work: 

“This hybrid corn research covered a 
period of 30 years and cost an estimated 
$15,000,000. Yet it has paid handsome 
dividends. In 1933, only 0.2 per cent of 
the corn acreage of the great Corn Belt 
was planted to hybrid seed, but by the 
war year of 1944, this figure had in- 
creased to 82.5 per cent, and it has been 
conservatively estimated that well over 
95 per cent of the corn planted in the 
Corn Belt last season was hybrid seed. 
Moreover, two-thirds of all the corn 
land in the United States is planted to 
hybrid seed, and each acre yields eight 
to ten bushels more corn than previ- 
ously. 

“Thus, in good seasons three-fourths 
billion bushels more corn are now har- 


Pir tne ato out that the unleashing 


ENSMINGER 


vested annually in the United States 
due to the increased yields of hybrid 
corn over the old type of corn. This 
three-fourths billion bushels of corn 
means more meat on the table. It is 
sufficient to produce 3,750,000,000 lbs. of 
beef, or 5,500,000,000 lbs. of lamb, or 
10,000,000,000 Ibs. of pork—enough to 
supply each man, woman, and child in 
the nation with from one fourth to one 
half their annual per capita meat re- 
quirements. It has been further esti- 
mated that the $2,000,000,000 spent in 


TABLE I. POPULATION INCREASE 
OF NINE-STATE AREA COMPARED 
WITH INCREASE FOR THE UNITED 









STATES 

Human Iluman 

Popula Popula 

tion, Nos. tion, Nos. Ver Cent 
State or Area April 1, '40 July 1, '47 Increase 
California ........ 6,907 387 9,812,000 42.1 
Oregon .... 1,089,684 1,545,000 41.8 
Washington 2 000 §=35.8 
Idaho 525,000 0.1 
Montana . 488,000 12.8 
Utah 640,000 16.3 
Nevada 139,000 26.4 
BETBOMR 2c ccccssss 644,000 29.1 
New Mexico...... 547,000 2.9 
9-state sub-total... 12,500,227 16,697,000 25.1 
Total for U. S....131,669,275 143,414,000 8.9 





the development of the atom bomb was 
retrieved through the increased yields 
of hybrid corn during the years 1942 to 
1945, the period of the atom bomb de- 
velopment. 

“The baffling problems of today are 
constantly being solved by the research 
of tomorrow. As proof of this assertion, 
let us, therefore, first state a problem of 
grave concern to the members of the 
Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, and see what research is doing 
and can continue to do toward solving 
the dilemma. 

“Stated in plain simple terms, I sus- 
pect the major concern of most west 
coast meat packers is to obtain more 
hogs for slaughter. But before attempt- 
ing to find an answer to this problem, 
let us review all the facts, admitting 
that some of them do not make for a 
very pretty picture. Here is the story. 

“The four tables present plain un- 
varnished facts of the human popula- 
tion-meat-feed situation in the nine 


TABLE 2. NINE-STATE AREA MEAT CONSUMPTION—PRODUCTION— 
BALANCE—AND IN-AND-OUT SHIPMENTS, 1947 


Lamb & 
Beef & Veal Pork Mutton All Meats 

Meat consumption/capita, Ibs. .... 2.6.6.6 6c cece ee eee eens 79.9 70.0 5.3 155.2 
Total nine-state area consumption (millions of Ibs)....... 1,334.1 1,168.8 88.5 2,591.4 
Total nine-state area production (millions of Ibs)........ 1,589.4 551.2 139.5 2,280.1 
Pet, meat surplus or deficit (+ or —) in nine-state area..+-19.1 —52.8 +57.6 -12.0 
Shipped into nine-state area via rail: 

Meats (dressed, canned, and cured), tons.............+.+- 349,440 

Animals on foot, number. .... 2.2.6.0 c cece ee eeeeeenee 1,631,289 
Shipped out of nine-state area via rail: 

Astonia Ot TOG, DUMBEST... cccccccckccccccccssssccoese 86,887 
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900 bellies per hour. 


\ 
i) \. 


...that’s what an unskilled 
operator can skin using the 


TOWNSEND BACON SKINNER 


- - = 


Yes, 900 bellies per hour 
—that’s standard with the 
Townsend. And no other 
skinning method has ever 
approached its close-cut- 
ting high-yield performance. 
The Townsend Bacon 
Skinner is a worthy com- 
panion to the Townsend 
Model 27—the versatile 
machine that has lowered 
the cost of skinning ANY 
pork cut. 

The Bacon Skinner is a 
specialized machine for 
one special job—skinning 
bellies, fresh or smoked. 
Its greater speed means 
high output per man-hour. 
Its closer trim means 
higher yield per belly. 
Both together mean a 
higher profit margin for 
your provision department. 
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5 sna lard processing ap- 
paratus means several kinds 
of good to the lard business. It’s 
amoney saver for production men. 
By chilling and plasticizing a high- 
speed stream of lard, it cuts use 
of floor space, refrigeration, labor. 

But perhaps even more impor- 




































































... said sales 
manager Mac 





tant, it’s a money maker for the 
sales department. The continu- 
ous, closed, controlled operation 
helps attain and maintain the 
white, smooth, creamy quality 
which makes a brand of lard out- 
step competition. More than one 
packer has found VoratTor lard 
processing apparatus the key to 
not just production economy but 
also bigger demand and volume. 

VoraTor chilling and plasticiz- 
ing units such as shown are avail- 
able in capacities up from 3000 
pounds per hour. Capacities can 
be adjusted without loss of effec- 
tiveness. It pays to go ““VOTATOR” 
whether your present volume is 
large or not so large. 





LARD PROCESSING APPARATUS 
THE GIRDLER CORPORATION, VOTATOR DIVISION 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 


150 Broadway, New York City 7 © 2612 Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4 
Twenty-two Marietta Bidg., Rm. 1600, Atlanta, Ga. 


Vorator is a trade mark (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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) applying only to products of The Girdler Corporation 








CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


1. Atmos Corporation. 2. Lasar Manufac- 
turing Co. 3. Oakite Products, Inc. 4. The 
Globe Co. 5. Sylvan Blondheim and Allen 
Gauge and Tool Co., Famco Division. 6. 
Standard Casing Co., Inc. 7. A. Molin 
Chemical Co. 8. Shelimar Products Corp. 





states served by the Western States 
Meat Packers Association; namely, Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. 


“Table 1 (page 48) shows that in the 
8-year period, 1940 to 1947 inclusive, the 
population of the United States as a 
whole increased by 8.9 per cent; where- 
as the population of the nine-state area 
served by the Western States Meat 
Packers Association increased by 25.1 
per cent. Thus, the meat production, 
processing and distribution problem in 
the West has been greatly accentuated 
due to the more rapidly expanding pop- 
ulation in this area. 

“Table 2 shows the 1947 estimated 
meat consumption, production, balance, 
and in-and-out shipments of the nine- 
state area served by the Western States 
Meat Packers Association. Although na- 
tional per capita meat consumption fig- 
ures have been used, it is fully recog- 
nized that a higher meat consumption 
exists among the population on the west 
coast. Even with the more conservative 
consumption figures used, however, 
there was a deficit of 52.8 per cent in 
pork, and 12 per cent in all meats. Also, 
it is noteworthy that a total of 349,440 
tons of dressed, canned and cured meats 
were shipped into the area plus an ad- 
ditional 1,631,289 hogs on foot. Many 





TABLE 3. NINE-STATE AREA AVAIL- 
ABLE SUPPLIES DOMESTIC FEED 
GRAINS AND OTHER CONCEN- 


TRATES, 1947 
Feed Grains 
(In 1,000 Tons) 

Total nine-state area production 

(corn, oats, barley, sorghum grain) 4,085 
Shipped into nine-state area via rail 

(corn, oats, oil cake and meal)... 1,008 
Shipped out of nine- state area via 

rail (barley and rye)............ 457 
Net tonnage av ailabie feed supplies 

in nine-state area............-+. 4, beste 

No. Hogs 

Number additional 200-Ib. hogs that 

could be produced from barley and 

rye now shipped out of nine-state 

DEED cecsveccesccsvescoscocescosss 914,000 





of the live hogs slaughtered in the west 
coast plants today are shipped distances 
of 1,500 to 2,000 miles, thus being trans- 
ported greater distances on foot than 
was necessary a century ago when the 
eastern packers were prompted to move 
their slaughtering plants from the East 
Coast to Chicago. 


“Table 3 brings out the significant 
fact that the farmers and ranchers in 
the nine-state area are not even using 
all of the grain feeds which they pro- 
duce. Thus, in 1947, enough barley and 
rye to produce 914,000 additional 200-lb. 
hogs was shipped out of the area. Had 
this grain been fed to hogs, the number 
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Packer Pete says: 


“packers 

pick 
PRESCO 
PRODUCTS” 


oe fOr 
BETTER SEASONING 


“Good old BOARS HEAD 
tops all seasonings in flavor- 
appeal. Brings out the best in 
every type of sausage .. . mea 
specialties, too.” . 


for 
FASTER CURING 


“You can’t beat this quick 
cure! It gives your meats that 
mellow mildness and, man, 
what an improvement in looks 
and flavor!” 








THE PRESERVALINE MANUFACTURING CO. > BROOKLYN 22, N.Y. 


QUuAlir, 
yas ss 
co ESTABLISHED 18 


“exces FOR THE SCIENTIFIC PROCESSING OF MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS ‘ 
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of these animals shipped into the area 
could have been lessened by 56 per 
cent. 

“Table 4 merely substantiates what 
is already known; namely, (1) that the 
far West is a great surplus wheat-pro- 
ducing area, and (2) that if this surplus 
grain were not exported from the area 
for human or animal consumption, a 
large amount of animals could be fed 
therefrom. Thus it is noteworthy that 
an estimated 9,876,000 head of 200-lb. 
hogs—more than six times our present 
imports on foot—could be produced if 
this potential feed wheat were fed to 
swine. Although there are several rea- 
sons why this surplus wheat is not nor- 
mally fed to hogs, perhaps the chief and 
most basic reason is found in the fact 
that generally it is more profitable for 
farmers and ranchers to sell it as a 
cash crop. Certainly wheat is recognized 
as an excellent hog feed, and because 
of increased yields and adaptations, it 
would be just as logical for the far West 
to grow wheat for hog feed as for the 
Corn Belt farmers to produce corn for 
this purpose, but the fact remains that 
normally and over a period of years, 
wheat will not be fed to hogs unless 
farmers and ranchers can be shown that 
greater profits will accrue to them than 
can now be obtained in selling the grain 
as a cash crop. 

“Stated briefly, then, the major con- 
cern of the members of the Western 
States Meat Packers Association is to 
find ways and means of stimulating 
more swine production in these western 
states, through making the swine enter- 
prise more profitable than the selling of 
barley and wheat as cash grain crops 
for export out of the area. In my judg- 
ment, the profit motive is the most ef- 
fective approach, for, over a period of 
years, farmers and ranchers usually do 
those things which are most remunera- 
tive to them. The two best methods of 
achieving this end are through (1) 
greater efficiency and quality of produc- 
tion, and (2) paying a premium for a 
quality product. It is within the power 
of the packing industry to provide the 
necessary stimulus in both of these cate- 
gories. But before pursuing further the 
ways in which the packing industry can 
help itself in this dilemma, let me give 
you a few illustrations portraying how 

















U.S., 8-yr, population increase 








Per Cent Incereaie > 


IN HUMAN POPULATION OF 
NINE-STATE AREA COMPARED & 
WITH U.S. AS A WHOLE, 
1940 to 1947 


Nine state, 8-yr, population increase = 25.1 % 





CROSSBREDS WHICH PLACED FIRST IN WESTERN LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Carload of crossbred hogs (purebred Landrace bred with Chester White sows) which 

were grand champions over all breeds at the 1946 Pacific International. The hogs, 

which were fed and exhibited by Washington State college, yielded 3.8 per cent more 

in primal cuts and produced 26.7 per cent less back fat than the reserve champions 
of the show, a carload of Duroc Jerseys. 


research is aiding in more efficient and 
higher quality production. Although 
these illustrations are largely drawn 
from the research work with which I am 
most familiar, namely, the State Col- 
lege of Washington, other and equally 
important studies are being conducted 
at the land grant agricultural colleges 
throughout the country and by the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. 

“Let me tell you something about the 
progress to date at the State College of 
Washington of the development of an 
improved type of swine. Through this 
project it is hoped that (1) hogs with 
less lard and more cut-out value of pri- 
mal cuts may be developed, and (2) 
packers may be encouraged to buy mar- 
ket hogs on a discriminating quality 
basis. The strain of hogs developed at 


the State College of Washington was 
derived from a Danish Landrace X 
Chester White foundation, with the 
breeding program initiated in 1945. The 
fifth generation of these animals will 
soon be farrowed. In comparison with 
the college-owned purebred Chester 
White animals with which we have com- 
pared them, the new strain of hogs (1) 
produce 30 per cent less lard, (2) cut 
out 3 to 5 per cent more in primal cuts, 
(3) farrow and raise 1 to 2 pigs more 
per litter, and (4) require 10 per cent 
less feed to produce 100 pounds pork. 
In brief, they appear to be most prom- 
ising, but further studies are necessary 
before releasing them to the public. Two 
of our Washington packers, namely, the 
Carstens Packing Company of Tacoma 
and Spokane, and the Gibson Packing 


WEST’S POPULATION AND CONSUMPTION 


= 89% 












Per Capita 
Meat Consumption, I944 
US. 148.8 
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HANDLING 


TACKLE THOSE HANDLING COSTS! 
It is one of the surest ways to protect and increase 
profits, say Industry’s wisest counsellors; and one of the 
few remaining opportunities for appreciable savings. 
WRITE FOR The Clark Method expands the capacity of any business 
Waterial by speeding up the flow of material. It increases storage 
x capacity without plant expansion. It minimizes demur- 
andling Mews rage and costly accidents. It is good common-sense 
—"“must” reading. and now is the time—to CONSULT CLARK. 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL \\ TOWING TRACTORS 





INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., 
RE ATIVES IN 


JCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 








| 





CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


1. Le Fiell Bros. Co. 2. Cincinnati Cotton 
Products Co. 3. Convention Registration 
desk and entrance to the exhibits. 4. Cube 
Steak Machine Co. and Turco Products, 
Inc. 5. Kieckhefer Container Co. 6. Am- 


bassador Uniform Co. 


7. Beall Pipe & 


Tank Corp. 8. Western Laboratories and 
Sausage Industry Suppliers. 





Company of Yakima, have provided fi- 
nancial assistance in this unique project. 

“Table 5 gives you a comparison of 
the carcass analyses of a carload of 
these crossbred hogs (WSC #61) which 
were grand champions over all breeds at 
the 1946 Pacific International with re- 
serve champion Duroc Jerseys. It is sig- 
nificant that the crossbreds yield 3.8 
per cent more in primal cuts and 26.7 
per cent less back fat. 


“The State College of Washington is 





TABLE 4. NINE-STATE AREA WHEAT 

HUMAN AND LIVESTOCK CON- 

SUMPTION — PRODUCTION — AND 
POTENTIAL FEED SUPPLY, 1947 


Wheat 
Wheat consumption/capita, Ibs........... 200.4 
Total nine-state area human consumption 
(im 1,608 Cems) . cc cccccccccscccccccceccs 1,673 


Total nine-state area livestock consump- 
=. on farms where grown (in 1,000 


SOD eo ccccccccccceseset 


Surplus and potential livestock feed in 
nine-state area (in 1,000 tons). eceees 4,938 


Additional 200-lb. hogs that could be pro- 
duced from surplus and potential wheat 
livestock feed of nine-state area, 


GEE oc ccccscccccsces 


eccsevecccccese 9,876,000 





working, in cooperation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, in the im- 
provement of beef cattle through mod- 
ern breeding methods. This study is de- 
signed to discover and perpetuate more 
efficient strains of beef cattle; animals 
which will produce more pounds of beef 
with less feed, reproduce with greater 
regularity, have calves with heavier 
birth and weaning weights, make more 
rapid gains, and possess that type of 





TABLE 5. CARCASS ANALYSES OF 
24 D.J. AND 26 W.S.C. + 61 HOGS 


Backfat, % of chilled 
carcass wt. .....+. 10.6 


D.J. #61 Remarks 
Av. wt. on foot..... 178 220 361 hogs 42 Ibs. 
| se heavier 
Dressing percentage..73.0 69.5 D.J. dressed 3.5% 
higher 
Loins, % of chilled 
carcass Wt. .....+. 9 17.3 
Hams, % of chilled 
carcass wt. ....... 19.3 
Picnics, % of chilled 
carcass wt. ....... 9.2 
Boston butts, chilled 
carcass Wt. ....... 6.1 
Bacon bellies, chilled 
carcass wt. ....... 17 17.0 
5 primal cuts, chilled 
carcass wt. ....... 65.1 68.9 361 yielded 3.8% 


more 


7.8 3261 yielded 26.7% 
less backfat 





body which will bring the most money. 


“In summary, then, it may be said 
that the major problem of the members 
of the Western States Meat Packers 
Association is crystal clear; namely, the 
production of more hogs in this swine 
deficit area—and the most logical ap- 
proach for a solution to the problem lies 
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Split RUMPS, LOINS, RIBS, and CHUCKS with 






Speed and Accuracy . . . AT LESS COST! 


with 


B & D COMBINATION RUMPBONE 








P 


and Carcass Splitter—what better testi- 
monial of the outstanding merit of B & D 


SAW & CARCASS SPLITTER  viznn meee Sets 1 


the BEST! 


Built-in fan enables motor to 
withstand short overload 
without overheating. Speed, 
1,725 R.P.M. Saw blade is 
324" long with 4 points per 
inch. No. 15 gauge. Saw 
speed, 1,725 S.P.M. Saw 
frame, 11°24". Total length, 
54”. Weight (with alternat- 
ing current motor) 125 Ibs. 


Hog Bone Marker. . . Pork Scribe Saw . 





INVEST IN THE BEST 





























NOW .. . an unskilled man can split an entire 
carcass perfectly! B & D’s Combination 
RUMPBONE SAW & CARCASS SPLITTER 
now makes it possible for even an un- 
skilled man to achieve better, cleaner 
results than a highly skilled cleaver split- 
ter man. In a single mechanical operation, 
rump, loin, rib and chuck are split with 
speed and accuracy. Cleaver loss due to 
damage of ribs and chucks-is avoided. 
Cutter and canner carcasses bone out to 
greater advantage and the yield of cuts is 
higher. The Combination RUMPBONE 
SAW & CARCASS SPLITTER is but one of a 
complete line of B & D packer-approved 
electrical cost-cutting machines. Every 
item in the comprehensive B & D line is in 
daily use throughout the country ... 
proving daily that there is no substitute 
for BEST & DONOVAN equipment! Write 
today for more detailed information on 
this and other B & D machines. 


Also manufacturers of New Utility Hog Splitting Saw ... Dehorning Saw ... Ham Marking Saw 
. . Beef Scribe Saw .. . Beef Rib Blocker. 


BUY B & D MACHINES 


BEST & DONOVAN, 332 s. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Our sincere thanks to our many satisfied 
customers who patiently waited for 
their B & D Combination R b Saw 

































in (1) increased research designed to 
obtain greater efficiency of production 
and a higher quality product, and (2) 
payment of a premium for quality hogs. 
Moreover, the packer must accept his 
rightful share of the financial responsi- 
bility in carrying out each program. 
“The tax supported institutions will 
help, but please bear in mind that (1) 
research work with large animals is 
costly, and (2) other industries have 
long carried their share of research 
costs, many times with no assistance 
from the taxpayer—simply including it 
as a part of their operating costs just 
as they absorb advertising costs. Thus, 
it is estimated that the total expendi- 
tures for industrial research in the 
United States in the year 1946 were 
$450,000,000; whereas, the correspond- 
ing figure for all of United States agri- 
cultural research during the same year 
was only $52,739,000. The DuPont Com- 
pany alone spends annually $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000 on research—approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the total of all 
United States agriculture. It is further 
interesting to note a breakdown of the 
annual gross sales reinvested in re- 
search by different types of industries. 
Thus, the chemical and allied industries 
reinvest 3 to 4 per cent of gross sales 
back in their research; but the corre- 
sponding figure for U. S. agriculture is 
merely one-fourth of 1 per cent. Yes, 
the research work of the national live- 
stock industry is woefully inadequate. 





NEW WSMPA OFFICERS 


The Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association at its third annual 
meeting elected as chairman of the 
board, Henry L. Coffin of the Gib- 
son Packing Co., Yakima, Wash.; 
president and general manager, E. 
F. Forbes; vice presidents, Douglas 
Allan, James Allan & Sons, San 
Francisco; James DeVine, Ameri- 
can Packing & Provision Co., Og- 
den, Utah; K. J. Maxwell, Carstens 
Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash.; A. T. 
Luer, Luer Packing Co., Los 
Angeles; G. F. Chambers, Valley 
Packing Co., Salem, Ore.; secre- 
tary, W. S. Greathouse, Frye & Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; treasurer, Geo. H. 
Lincoln, Standard Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Directors for the term expiring 
February 15, 1952: M. H. Brown, 
Great Falls Meat Co., Great Falls, 
Mont.; O. L. Brown, Medford Meat 
Co., Medford, Ore.; Henry L. Coffin; 
James DeVine; Leland Jacobs- 
muhlen, Arrow Meat Co., Cornelius, 
Ore.; Mose Foorman, Merchants 
Packing Co., Los Angeles; Irving 
T. Golden, Golden Meat Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Al Gunther, Solano 
Meat Co., Vallejo, Calif.; A. T. 
Luer, and W. H. Moffat, H. Moffat 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. Eugene 
Ranconi, Walti, Schilling & Co., 
Santa Cruz, Calif., was elected a 
director with term expiring in Feb- 
ruary, 1950 to replace Fred W. 
Walti who resigned. 














WESTERN STATES PACKERS CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


Large sign outside San Francisco’s Palace hotel welcomed packers to the association’s 
third annual meeting. The current issue of Holiday magazine contains an article by 
Lucius Beebe about the Palace hotel, one of San Francisco’s larger historic hotels. 


It is time that the industry itself as- 
sume some of the financial responsibil- 
ity and forge ahead. 

“Finally, we need a change in our 
present antique method of buying hogs, 
an outmoded system based largely upon 
dressing percentage. During the past 
several years, all hogs—regardless of 
class or grade—have brought practical- 
ly the same price per pound upon the 
market. Although lard became an un- 
wanted product, due chiefly to the in- 
creased competition from vegetable oils 
and the loss of our export trade, market 
hogs continued to be evaluated with 
dressing percentage as the chief cri- 
teria. These conditions prevailed de- 
spite the established facts that (1) hogs 
having the higher dressing percentages 
were usually the lardy ones, (2) lard 
continued to be a “drug on the market,” 





- 


LUNCHEON AND FASHION SHOW FOR THE LADIES 


with packaged lard selling for less than 
the price of hogs on foot, and (3) the 
public demanded a carcass with a high 
cut out value of primal cuts, well inter- 
spersed with lean. Under past condi- 
tions, there was no profit incentive for 
the U. S. swine producer to change his 
breeding and feeding methods. 

“New meat frontiers can and should 
be achieved through research providing 
we make way for “the tomorrow mind 
instead of the yesterday mind.” When 
applied to the problem of producing 
more hogs, this simply means (1) more 
research to lead the way in greater ef- 
ficiency and quality production, and (2) 
changing our buying system in order to 
pay a premium for a quality product. 
But to finish the task, the packers them- 
selves must assume their share of the 
financial and moral responsibility.” 


Wives and daughters of packers attending the convention saw the latest in fashions 
presented by Maison-Mendessolle at a luncheon at the St. Francis hotel. 
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Rukeyser 





Customer Is Still Best 
Barometer for Business 


"Tce country is not irrevocably 
committed to a preordained busi- 
ness cycle, for we are in a sense 
masters of our fate—individually and 
as a nation, one of the nation’s leading 
economists assert- 
ed. Merryle Stanley 
Rukeyser, nation- 
ally syndicated eco- 
nomic columnist for 
International News 
Service, editorial 
writer for the New 
York Journal- 
American and as- 
sociated newspa- 
pers, associate edi- 
tor of Finance, au- 
thor of many books 
and one of the fore- 
most economic com- 
mentators and an- 
alysts of world af- 
fairs, presented an optimistic viewpoint 
in his discussion of the opportunity for 
progress on our economic scene. 


M. RUKEYSER 


Referring to market breaks and down- 
ward price trends of the past few days, 
Rukeyser pronounced them beneficial in- 
asmuch as they “shock us into a sense of 
reality, which is all to the good even 
though some people are bruised in the 
process. .. . The important thing is to 
realize that the results we get will flow 
logically from the policies we adopt and 


the decisions we make,” Rukeyser said. 


He said that the President’s program, 
covered in his State-of-the-Union mes- 
sage and his economic report and budg- 
et report, has already been rendered 
obsolete by events of recent days. 

It is still true in our competitive sys- 
tem that the customer is the boss and 
that the success of a business depends 
on pleasing the customer—meeting his 
mandates as to price, quality, design, 
efficiency, color, etc. For this reason, 
any talk about putting a little bit of 
centralized economic planning into our 
competitive system, which would mean 
a shift of the responsibility of deciding 
what goods to produce from the cus- 
tomer to someone else, is foolish, Ru- 
keyser insisted. “If you think that eco- 
nomic planning by government officials 
is superior to the judgment and the dis- 
cretion and the freedom of the cus- 
tomer, then the logical course is a frank 
espousal of socialism rather than this 
insincere and hypocritical assumption 
that you can slip a little socialism in by 
the back door and improve our system. 
...I1 myself believe in the competitive 
system, in the profit and loss system, 
which during the boom was called the 
profit system.” 

The United States is the most produc- 
tive nation in the world on a per capita 
basis. In the last full calendar year of 
the war, with 6 per cent of the world’s 





WSMPA REGISTRATION LINE ON WEDNESDAY MORNING 
Among the first of the 955 who registered at the Western States Meat Packers Associ- 


ation’s third annual meeting was the group pictured here. Registration and committee 


meetings were held on Wednesday and the convention proper began on Thursday. 


population and less than 7 per cent of 
its land area, we produced more than 40 
per cent of all the lethal weapons made 
that year by Axis and United Nations. 
We at least are paralleling that produc- 
tivity and perhaps producing more than 
40 per cent of the world’s peacetime 
goods. Our supremacy and our leader- 
ship are attested by friendly nations all 
over the world who are leaning on us. 

He reported that President Truman, 
in his economic report last month,-since 
he was committed to the type of pro- 
gram of freezing at the peak, asked in- 
dustrialists not to cut down production 
in the event orders should fall off but 
keep on producing, for otherwise they 
will be stopping wages, reducing pur- 
chasing power and harming the na- 
tional economy. “I had always been led 
to believe that it was good management 
to be sensitive to the customer’s demand 
and to attune production to demand. 
But if we are going into a static form 
of day dreaming and tell management 
to fall asleep on the job and pay no at- 
tention to his most sensitive barometer, 
his customers, I think we are going to 
build up trouble for ourselves.” 

Rukeyser analyzed the three things 
which he believes are of most interest to 
executives with the responsibility of 
meeting payrolls and staying in busi- 
ness in the times ahead. 


Taft-Hartley Revisions 


First of all is the labor-management 
act. It is rather certain that this will be 
repealed, or that its name will be 
changed, the speaker reported but he 
feels that there is a good chance that 
many of the basic features will be re- 
tained. The President realizes that the 
Taft-Hartley act gave him certain valu- 
able rights that were extremely useful, 
and he has already indicated that he 
does not want to go back to the pure 
Wagner act. 

The second major item of interest to 
business before Congress is related to 
the business trend. The President’s 
arguments for power to control some 
prices and allocate certain goods are a 
little less convincing after the events of 
recent weeks, Rukeyser noted, pointing 
out that we are finding that supply and 
demand do operate and that a free mar- 
ket is not a one-way street. For this 
reason he feels that possibility of pass- 
ing that legislation has been somewhat 
diminished. 


Proposed Tax Revisions 


In the third place the President has 
recommended that something be done 
with what he considers excessive cor- 
porate profits by raising taxes, particu- 
larly corporate taxes, $4,000,000,000 a 
year, and in addition raising taxes by 
another $2,000,000,000 in the so-called 
social security taxes. A recent state- 
ment by the chairman of the Senate 
finance committee that he did not think 
we ought to consider upward revision of 
taxes this year is an indication of what 
may happen. 

“I would like to see the federal gov- 
ernment put itself in condition to go 
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The most remarkable low 
temperature coils I ever used,” 
writes Mr. A. of Alabama 


A REVOLUTIONARY STEP in refrigeration efficiency and 
economy. Perfect for meat packers, quick freezing plants, cold storage plants, 
ice plants, ice cream plants. These amazing new HOWE POLAR CIRCLE 
COILS are built for heavy duty use in both coolers and freezers. Provide 
greatly improved refrigeration that assures better product control. 
Developed out of Howe's 37 years of specializing in refrigeration problems, 
Proved by on-the-job testing! Big Savings in all six ways over bare pipe coils! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—WRITE FOR DETAILS 


FOR ALL REFRIGERATION PROBLEMS consult Howe, since 1912 manufacturers of ammonia 
compressors, condensers, coolers, fin coils, locker freezing units, air conditioning (cooling) equipment. 


AVAILABLE-—A few territories for new Distributors. Your inquiry will receive our prompt answer. 
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through any type of economic change by 
getting a broader basis for taxation, 
and I especially urge supplementing the 
income taxes with other types of taxes. 
I am not in favor of those special excise 
taxes which are discriminatory but I 
think a general manufacturers’ excise 
tax throughout the whole economy 
would put us on a much sounder basis, 
although I am opposed to adding that 
tax to the existing taxes. I don’t want 
to add anything to the existing taxes 
which in my mind are already excessive 
for the health of the economy... . The 
break-even point of the federal govern- 
ment is too high. With a $42,000,000,000 
peacetime budget we can’t balance the 
budget unless we presuppose that the 
inflationary boom will be indefinitely 
frozen at the very top. Recent events 
lay some serious doubts as to whether 
or not this is a legitimate expectation. 

“In order to measure the legitimacy 
of some of the new proposals it might 
be well to review what ingredients we 
put into the pot out of which we brewed 
national greatness, and then we will see 
there is great hope and courage for the 
future. I don’t mean to say we are 
bound by our experience; we are free 
people, of course.” Rukeyser listed six 
major factors which he said contributed 
to our economic greatness: 

1. This continent is richly endowed 
with natural resources and variegated 
climate. 

2. We added to that certain man- 
made attributes, most important of 
which is our system of constitutional 
government on the one hand and our 
system of economic private enterprise 
on the other. 

3. With the emphasis we place on the 
importance of the creative side of the 
individual, it is perhaps natural that we 
have led the world in applying the 
principles of science and invention and 
engineering, thereby enormously sup- 
plementing the muscles of the human 
worker with increased quantities of 
power technology and with more and 
better labor aiding tools of production. 
Rukeyser pointed out that this has been 
done through a capitalistic system in 
which we have used the savings of many 
thrifty and industrious persons who had 
sufficient self-discipline to consume each 
year a little less than they produced. 
As a result, in the 50 years starting in 
1880, we stepped up productivity from 
5 tons up to 20.5 tons (tonnage figures 
are used to eliminate inflation factor). 

4. During that period we fortunately 
clung to a number of “primitive eco- 
nomic notions,” he said. We believed 
then that we had to keep the cost of 
government—national, state and local 
—under control lest too much of it be 
diverted to other channels. Rukeyser 
said in this connection that in recent 
years we have moved in the direction 
of state socialism and in the 20 years 
since 1929, increased the ratio of gov- 
ernment expenditures from about one- 
sixth of the national income to about 
one-third. 

5. We recognized that the 6 per cent 
of the world’s population in the United 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE DINNER DANCE AT THE PALACE 


ABOVE: Barbara Luer, daughter of A. T. Luer of the Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
won the guests as soloist. After she studied voice in a small way for several years she 
decided to make a career of singing. She has studied under Richard Bouelli at the 
School of Music in Santa Barbara. For the past year she has been tutoring under Hans 
Lert, director of the Pasadena Civic Orchestra. BELOW: Dancers provide entertainment 
at the WSMPA dance Friday night. For the dance the A. Molin Chemical Co. of Oak- 
land had 300 orchids flown in from Hawaii which were presented to the ladies as they 
entered the Garden Court of the Palace hotel, where the dance was held. Orchids were 
of unusual variety and made beautiful corsages. 





States 


enjoyed living standards far the service occupations, so that these 


above the international per capita aver- 
age so we deliberately protected the 
higher standards with the tariff. 


6. This point involves the question of 
economic balance and relates to farm 
parity. Rukeyser feels that there should 
be a reexamination of the entire mech- 
anism of parity. He explained that by 
economic balance or equilibrium he 
means a balance in co-relationships 
among the great producing groups in 
agriculture and industry and trade and 


1949 


groups can employ one another by ex- 
changing the products of their year’s 
labor. 

“These are the six ingredients out of 
which we built national economic great- 
ness, and on which we can continue 
building. That does not mean that we 
need to take a static view. These six 
operating principles are based on a 
dynamic concept of our economic so- 
ciety. They are based on the belief that 
nothing in life is permanent except 
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SCENE IN THE LOBBY AT THE PALACE HOTEL AS GUESTS WAITED 
THEIR TURN TO REGISTER 


change and that the success of industry 
lies in tying itself up with the creative 
mind, working in the field of science, 
invention and engineering. If this Amer- 
ican system that we live under were not 
adaptable and flexible and subject to 
change, it would not be worth defending 





QUARTET OF 
CALIFORNIANS 


Shown here (left to 
right) are W. S. Marks, 
owner of the W. S. 
Marks Co., Woodland, 
Cal.; S. L. Prante, plant 
superintendent for the 
Marks company; Gus 
Mondon, owner of the 
California Market, 
Marysville, Cal., and 
Ross Hoppin, salesman 
for the Marks company. 
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because we would be in an untenable 
position, but it is more sensitive to 
change than the economic planners who 
are blunderers. It is more sensitive than 
the totalitarian systems of Europe 
which transfer to little men in big jobs 
those basic decisions which we are 


MEAT GRADERS 
ATTEND 


Leon Saylors of Marys- 
ville, Cal., Dan S. Hall 
of San Francisco; Vin- 
cent Turner of San 
Francisco, and Leland 
L. Howell, San Francis- 
co, all meat graders with 
the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, came to the 
convention to get some 
first hand information 
on packer reaction to 
the grading service and 
to hear about plans for 
the use of color photo- 
graps in grading. 





CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


1. Steelcote Manufacturing Co. and West 
Coast Spice Co. 2. Milprint, Inc. 3. 
Toledo Scale Co. 4. Kentmaster Manufac- 
turing Co. and Pasteuray Corporation. 5. 
Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co. and Pacific 
Rubber Co. 6. Arden Farms and Alba 
Engineering Co. 7. Niagara Blower Co. 
8. Union Oil Co. and Townsend Engi- 
neering Co. 





trying to make for ourselves, and the 
great merit of a competitive system is 
that though occasionally you and I 
make errors, we do not force the rest 
of our society to follow our errors. 
When the decisions are centralized in 
the hands of government comissars, the 
mistakes are magnified in size and it is 
compulsory for the people to follow 
them and to pay for them. 

“I think that at the moment there is 
an undue and unwarranted amount of 
jitteriness from coast to coast. I think 
that this grows out of an unfortunate 
combination of economic and political 
factors. We are in the midst of an eco- 
nomic readjustment, a healthy and nec- 
essary readjustment, and yet superim- 
posed upon that is the whole political 
program of doing major surgery on our 
national economy and operating on our 
competitive system. The combination of 
the two has created this fear psychosis 
which I hope we can resolve through 
common sense. My own forecast is that 
the program will not go through except 
in greatly modified form, and therefore 
the present jitteriness is being over- 
done. My advice to you businessmen is 
to think constructively about your op- 
portunities. In spite of the arrogance 
of pressure groups, in spite of the mean- 
ness of special propagandists and de- 
tractors, you and I live in the greatest 
economic and cultured civilization on 
the globe today. We have immensely 


valuable psychological and spiritual as- 
sets to conserve. 
let this thing go!” 


We would be fools to 





PROCESSING-GRADING TRIO 


Left to right are Chris H. Beck, packer of 
Petaluma, Cal.; Curt G. Schmitz, owner of 
Prime Sausage Products, San Francisco, 
and Lawrence Shew, meat grader of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Petaluma. 
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| 
ROLL-BRAND BEEF 


for Perfect Identification 


Any brand design, any trademork or 
grade mark can be easily and rapidly 
branded on beef with a Great Lakes 
Beef Brander to give your product extra 
sales gppeal and brand identification. 
Used by leading packers everywhere 
because there are real sales-building 
advantages in branded beef. 




















Great lakes Beef Branders 
make a neat, clean, handsome 
identifying strip that increases 
beef demand. 











No. 200 non-electric 
Beef Brander has hand 
engraved interchange- 
able roller dies, self- 
inking reservoir cylinder, extra sturdy construction. 
With short handle cost only $47.50 complete 
with roller; extra engraved rollers (any design) 
$27 each. Extension handle for high rail branding 
$2. Use with Great Lakes Quick-Dry Violet or 
NuBrown Ink. Order today! 


GREAT LAKES 
STAMP & MFG. CO. 
2500 IRVING PARK ROAD * CHICAGO 18, ILL. 











FORM-BEST Stockinettes have more elastic strength ... shape 
hams better. . . plumper. 
FORM-BEST Stockinettes actually cost you 
nothing to use... easier to apply, they pay 
their way in time and labor savings. 
FORN-BEST Stockinettes win new friends every 
day. Try them...see why. 


Phone, wire or mail your order . . . but do it today! 










COMPANY 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


1. Oversea Casing Co. and Earl Sherman 
Body Works. 2. Archer, Daniels, Midland 
Co. and B. H. Bunn Co. 3. John E. 
Smith’s Sons Co. and Meat Packers Equip- 
ment Co. 4. V. D. Anderson Co. and 
Bettcher Dieweld Co. 5. French Oil Mill 
Machinery Co. and Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co. 6. Herman Waldman Co. and 
Wm. J. Stange Co. 7. Advance Oven Co. 
8. Griffith Laboratories, Inc., and National 
Ice and Cold Storage Co. of California. 





HIDE AND CANADIAN 
IMPORT MEETINGS 


W. S. Greathouse, Frye & Co., Seattle, 
chairman of the WSMPA Canadian 
meat imports committee, appointed in 
November, 1948 to make recommenda- 
tions to the board of directors, reported 
that at a meeting with the board the 


| previous day the committee recom- 


mended the adoption of the following 
resolution: “That the officers and ap- 


| pointed agents of the Western States 
| Meat Packers Association, Inc., are 


authorized to obtain relief from im- 
portation of Canadian beef and cattle 
and cooperate with other agencies in 
obtaining such relief.” The board 
amended the resolution so that the 
words “and cattle” were eliminated, 
then voted to table the resolution. 

Robert H. Lamping, former vice 
president of the National Renderers 
Association, reported for the tallow and 
grease committee. He said removal of 
export controls might help the low tal- 
low price situation, but only tem- 
porarily. Europe’s fat consumption has 
always been low and its postwar re- 
quirements may be rapidly filled. 

We have low tallow prices because 
supply exceeds demand, he explained. 
There has been a tremendous increase 
in consumption of all detergents in the 
last decade, but synthetics, not soap, 
have met the increase. Although the 
soap consumption has not decreased, 
production has not kept pace with 
greater efficiency and improved meth- 
ods. As a result, the least efficient pro- 
ducers are going out of business; others 
will stop reclaiming all the fats avail- 
able to them, leaving the door open for 
greater use of synthetics. 

The solution lies in finding new uses 
for tallows and improved methods of 
producing it, Lamping asserted. Every 
tallow producer should participate in a 


| tallow research program. Each producer 


should be willing to contribute 1/100 of 
a cent per pound of tallow produced for 
a research program that could mean an 
expanding market for the product. If 
this were done there would be $144,000 
a year for research; if only a third of 
the producers cooperated, there would 
be $50,000. 

The National Renderers Association 
has instructed a research committee to 
make recommendations on how and 
where such a research program could 
be carried out. Lamping urged WSMPA 
members to cooperate. 
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Hosts and Guests at Hospitality Centers 


1. Hospitality headquarters for H. Schle- 
singer Co. and A. Dewied Casing Co. 


2. Representatives of the Visking Corpora- 
tion at the convention. Front row, I. to r.: 
B. H. Schenk; Howard Medici, executive 
vice president, and Gustav Freund, vice 
president, all of Chicago. Second row: 
James V. Milio, Los Angeles; Frank Ken- 
nedy, San Francisco; G. M. Perry, Seattle, 
and H. A. Lotka, sales manager, Chicago. 


3. Seated: Mrs. S. Woolf; Jean Hosmer, 
Keystone Brokerage Co., San Francisco, 
and Mrs. Bud Stiles. Standing: S. Woolf, 
Paul Doss, War Department meat and 
meat products branch, Chicago; Mark Mil- 
lers, Black Hills Packing Co., Rapid City, 















BEEF CARCASS 
SPLITTING SAW 


“very fast and exceedingly 
_ easy to operate” 


Prac 

. . wi 
“practically no main- of me 
tenance problem” a {fea 


An exclusive KENTMASTER ‘First’ is the new self 


advancing ‘‘cleaver-like’ action. 


S. D., and Bud Stiles, manager, Keystone 
Brokerage Co., San Francisco. 

4. Seated: Mrs. J. A. Jenks; George Brat- 
ton, partner, Bratton’s Packing Co., Kla- 
math Falls, Ore.; Mrs. Bratton, and Mrs. 
H. G. Worn. Standing: J. A. Jenks, West 
Coast Spice Co., San Francisco; Frank 
Carroll, sausage department, Bratton’s, and 
H. G. Worn, owner, West Coast Spice Co. 
5. A. Borchers, superintendent, B & M 
Meat Co., Long Beach; Mrs. and Mr. 
Morris Blumer, president, B & M Meat Co.; 
Joseph Deitch (standing), and Harry 
Molin, A. Molin Chemical Co., Oakland. 

6. This picture was taken in the LeFiell 
Bros. Co. hospitality suite. Standing: Ross 





Patents pending.) - 


To the lateral oscillating motion of the saw blade is 


added a swinging up and down plunging movement, 
simulating a heavy cleaver, which speeds cutting, 
lessens worker fatigue and does a faster, cleaner 2. 


ment in carcass splitters in decades. 


These features make the KENTMASTER “150” 


preferred carcass splitter: 


entmaster MFG. CO. 








no wonder plant owners everywhere acclaim 
the KENTMASTER ‘'150” as the finest major improve- 


1. Dual switches — for accurate cut- 

ting control in all positions. 

Friction free cutting — less effort 

required. 

3. Quick blade replacements without 
use.of tools. 

4. Rugged, simple in design, mini- 


the mum maintenance. 


3000 HYDE PARK BLVD 


LOS ANGELES 43, CALIF 











Hoppin, Frank Pascoe and S. L. Prante, 
superintendent, all of W. S. Marks Co., 
Woodland, Cal.; J. L. Carpenter, Denver 
sales representative, LeFiell Bros.; R. H. 
Lamping, LeFiell manager; John Daniels 
and W. S. Marks, owner, both, W. S. 
Marks Co.; Rex Hamilton, LeFiell sales 
representative at Los Angeles, and Claude 
Jury, partner, Grass Valley Meat Co., 
Grass Valley, Cal. Seated: Mesdames 
Marks, Pascoe, Prante, Paul Ziegelmaier, 
Hoppin and Jury. 

7. Hosts of Meat Packers Equipment Co., 
Oakland, in their hospitality room are, 
seated: Ted Rathjen, superintendent; Mrs. 
Leslie McGaughey; R. A. Hawley, presi- 
dent, and Donald L. French. Standing: 
Harvey W. Wernecke, vice president, The 
National Provisioner, Chicago; Charles 
Hawley, E. A. Henderickson and Bruce 
Schott, Meat Packers Equipment Co. 

8. Visitors at the hospitality suite of the 
Oppenheimer Casing Co. and Transparent 
Package Co. enjoyed West Coast telecasts. 
9. Front row: Bruce L. Durling, Wm. J. 
Stange Co., Los Angeles; E. R. MacGregor, 
food technologist, F. M. Ball Co., Oak- 
land; J. M. DeVine, president, American 
Packing & Provision Co., Ogden, Utah; 


Herman Schwarz, president, Schwarz’s 
Sausage Co., San Francisco, and Cliff 
Johnson, controller, Valley Meat Co., 


Marysville, Cal. Rear: Al Byk, owner, Byk 
Brokerage Co., Los Angeles; V. C. Van 
Duzer, Ross Trulinger, I. Martin, C. A. 
Wood and Paul Ziegelmaier, all Stange. 
10. John Pavlich, sausage department, 
Langer & Kretner, Eureka, Cal.; Walter 
Kretner, owner and general manager, Russ 
Meat Co., Eureka; Mafa Elston; Roland 
Johnston and E. J. Leist, general manager, 
all of L. A. Casing Co., Los Angeles. 


.11. Standing: Tom Hussey, Pacific Meat 


Co., Portland, Ore., and Mrs. Hussey; Karl 
Soeder, manager, Kennett-Murray & Co., 
Omaha, Nebr.; G. F. Chambers, president, 
Valley Packing Co., Salem, Ore.; Wade 
Parker, Pacific Meat Co., Portland; H. 
Leland Jacobsmuhlen, president, Arrow 
Meat Co., Cornelius, Ore.; E. Cosentini, 
Beall Pipe & Tank Corp., Portland, and 
R. J. Colina, managing partner, Kennett- 


Murray & Co., Cincinnati. Seated: 
Mesdames Jacobsmuhlen, Parker, Malo, 
Nelsen, Chambers and Soeder. Front: 


Howard Nelsen, president, Pacific Meat 
Co., and Malo, Del Monte Meat Co. 


12. Front row: Mrs. Anton Althoff; Mrs. 
Walter Gallus; Mrs. G. P. Zenner, and 
Herman Waldman, owner, Herman Wald- 
man Co., Los Angeles. Behind: Anton 
Althoff, partner, Olympic Sausage Co., 
Seattle; Walter Gallus, manager, Portland 
Provision Co., Portland; G. P. Zenner, 
owner, Zenner’s Meats, Portland, and Curt 
Schirmer, Rancho Packing Co., Los An- 
geles. 

13. Peter Whitehill, consulting engineer, 
Los Angeles; D. P. Gambill, vice president, 
Globe Co., in charge of the West Coast; 
C. E. Gambill, president, and Frank J. 
Bilek, chief engineer, Globe Co., Chicago. 
14. J. C. Hickey, west coast manager at 
Los Angeles; Mervyn C. Phillips, vice 
president, Chicago; LeRoy Alfreds, Los 
Angeles, and Charles B. Awe, plant man- 
ager at Los Angeles, all of The Griffith 

Laboratories, Chicago. 
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Personalities and Fvents 














of the Week 


@ A meeting of the southwestern di- 
vision of the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association will be held 
Friday, March 11, at the Baker hotel, 
Dallas, Tex. 

@ Fred Schmidt, jr., J. Fred Schmidt 
Packing Co., Columbus, O., has been 
appointed a member of the manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers division of the 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 

@ Heywood Grant Clark, 70, president 
of the H. G. Clark Provision Co., Den- 
nison, O., died February 11 at his home. 
He had been ill since last September. 


@ R. R. Martin has been elected vice 
president and credit manager of the 
Plankinton Packing Co., Milwaukee, 
succeeding K. E. Major, who has retired 
after many years with the company. 
Martin started with Plankinton in the 
invoice department in 1936. 

@ R. G. Eggert, associate director, de- 
partment of marketing, American Meat 
Institute, was a recent speaker before 
the Central Cooperative Association at 
St. Paul, Minn. 

@ A. E. Piche, comptroller and office 
manager for the past four years of 
Arbogast and Bastian Co., died recently. 
He had previously been associated with 
Allen Perry Food Products Co., Chicago. 
@ Eight additional food and container 
research scientists, several of them well 
known in the meat packing industry, 
have been added to the staff of the 
Quartermaster Food and Container In- 
stitute for the Armed Forces, Chicago. 
George E. Tripp, formerly with Wil- 
son & Co. and the Visking Corporation, 


Chicago, will serve as a packaging and 
packing technologist. In the food re- 
search division, Miss VeNona W. 
Swartz, who has had wide experience 
as a member of the staff of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute Foundation, has been 
appointed to assist in food acceptance 
testing. 

@ Miss Mary A. Felin of Philadelphia, 
widely known in business circles as the 
country’s only woman to operate a 
chain of meat stores, died recently, af- 
ter a brief illness. She was 79 years 
old. She was a sister of the late John J. 
Felin, co-founder of the firm bearing 
his name. At the age of 18 she opened 
her first retail store in the mill district 
of Philadelphia, and at one time had 





MEAT TRADE INSTITUTE 
HOLDS ANNUAL DINNER-DANCE 


The fourth postwar dinner-dance of the 
Meat Trade Institute, Inc., was held on 
January 30 at the Plaza hotel, New York, 
with an attendance of some 300 persons 
representing leading firms of the meat pack- 
ing and allied industry, brokers, and sup- 
pliers of equipment, etc. Members of the 
dinner committee included John Duetsch, 
John Krauss, Inc., chairman; Henry 
Wiebke, jr., Hugo & Wiebke, Inc., ex 
officio; Arthur S. Davis, E. Greenebaum 
Co.; Louis Kast, Henry Kast, Inc.; Andrew 
Deile, Herman Deile, Inc., and Ferdinand 
Schaller, Schaller & Weber, Inc. Officers 
of the Institute are: Henry Wiebke, jr., 
president; Andrew Deile, vice president; 
Louis Kast, treasurer, and Michael Or- 
zechowski, secretary. The directors include 
Lester Levy, Plymouth Rock Provision Co., 
Inc.; John Krauss, John Krauss, Inc.; 
Arthur S. Davis; Paul J. Arneth, Arneth’s 
Pork Stores, and George W. Kern, George 

Kern, Inc. 


14 butcher shops in her chain. During 
World War I she drove an ambulance 
for the Red Cross Motor Corps. 

® Col. Edward N. Wentworth, head of 
the livestock bureau of Armour and 
Company, was honored by the National 
Wool Growers 
Association at its 
annual meeting in 
San Antonio re- 
cently. He was pre- 
sented with a 
sterling silver 
pitcher and tum- 
blers, mono- 
grammed with the 
initial “W,” as a 
token of apprecia- 
tion for his work in 
writing ‘his book, 
“America’s Sheep 
Trails.” The book is 
a detailed history 
of the sheep indus- 
try in the United States, and was pub- 
lished last fall by the Iowa State col- 
lege press. The award, presented by 
Sylvan J. Pauly, president of the asso- 
ciation, came as a complete surprise 
to Col. Wentworth. 

® Claus F. Claussen has joined the staff 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane in Chicago to aid the company in 
its activities in the provision field, it 
was announced last week. He is well 
known to packers in Chicago and the 
Midwest. James A. Hochstettler, a re- 
cent graduate of the Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane training school, 
has also been added to the department. 
Other members of the department are 
S. A. McMurray, J. G. Mercer and W. L. 
Straus. 


WENTWORTH 


® Swift & Company held open house on 
February 13 in its newly enlarged plant 
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Our hasher-washer combination, with eight 
gauge saws, all steel housing, with 25 HP 900 
RPM motor, with 12’, 14’ or 16’ washer cylinder, 
turning 11 RPM with separate gear head motor 
and drive, hot dipped and galvanived to pass 
government inspection. Over 40 satisfied users 
in the U. S. and Canada. 


Get our prices and liberal freight allowances 
on our complete line of meat packing and 
rendering machinery before you buy. 


pg, el ar 


OFFICE isielem 
PLANT -1123 WE HANFORI EATTLE 4,USA : 
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22. USA... CAPITOL 800 


Some of our satisfied users: 


Wenatchee Rendering Co., Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

Stubblefield Rendering Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

Walla Walla Meat & Cold Storage 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Steen Bros., Albany, Ore. 

T & H Rendering Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash. 

Whatcom-Skagit Co. Rendering Co., 
Ferndale, Wash. 

Swift & Co., Spokane, Wash. & New 
Westminster, B. C. 

Dr. Ballard Animal Foods, Vancouver, B.C. 

American Products Co., Yakima, Wash. 

Seattle Rendering Wks., Seattle, Wash. 

Portland Rendering Co., Portland, Ore. 

Tillamook Rendering Co., Tillamook, Ore. 

Seattle Packing Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Acme Packing Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Inland Products Co., Ellensburg, Wash. 

Pierce Packing Co., Billings, Mont. 

Fergus Falls Rendering Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 

Missoula Rendering Co., Missoula, Mont. 

Alberta Meat Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

Spokane Rendering Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Chambers Packing Co., Olympia, Wash. 

Superior Packing Co., Broderick, Calif. 

Vollmer Packing Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Great Falls Meat Co., Great Falls, Mont. 

Auburn Packing Co., Auburn, Wash. 














+ Custom's 














Marty Phee, Manager of our Mid- Central 
Division, tossed a problem in our laps 
several months ago that should interest 
many of you—progressive packers and 
sausage makers. 


One of his customers, a small specialty 
meat house, was making cubed steaks out 
of cutter and canner beef—Spencer rolls 
or strips. All of us know that this grade of 
meat is as high in food value as fancy beef 
—but flavor—No. They wanted us to de- 
velop a steak seasoning to bring out flavor 
in this grade of meat. 


The problem intrigued us plenty. We 
needed not only flavor but quick aging. 
Even though these steaks were cubed, they 
were still tough. They lost all the meat 
juices the moment they were placed on 
heat, and had to be cooked well done to 
be palatable at all. Much time and many 
steaks were used to achieve the results we 
wanted. 


CUSTOM STEAK SEASONING is the 
result. You won’t believe how well it works 
until you actually try it. The consumer 
gets more for his money, because these 
Preseasoned cubed steaks do not shrink 
nearly as much when cooked. They can be 
cooked rare, medium, or well done. They 
are tops in quality and the flavor is better 
than even the finest beef. The retailer 
benefits by being able to carry adequate 
stocks to do business with. Steaks do not 
bleed causing a loss of 44 to 1 pound on 
each 10 pounds he sells and they hold up 
two to three times longer than ordinary 
cubed steaks. You, the processor, benefit 
by making these steaks ahead. Your yield 
is always 12 to 14% over the weight of the 
original cubed steaks. We have many cus- 
tomers that have changed cube steaks from 
a “nuisance” item to the most profitable 
item in their line. They tell us of 100% to 
2500% increase in business. Some talk of 
$5,000 to $25,000 extra profit per year on 
this one item. 


It’s simple —you make your cubed steaks 
the regular way. Dip them in Custom 
Steak Seasoning diluted with 1 part water. 
Place them in buckets (5 to 10 pound size), 
and hold in a 40 degree to 50 degree F., 
cooler overnight before shipping. They can 
then be held several days with no shrink or 
detrimental effect, or can be frozen if de- 
sired. These steaks sell exceptionally well 
in parafined paper buckets, like those used 
for bulk pork sausage. 


Write us for a case or a barrel of Custom 
Steak Seasoning so that you can get 
started making this extra profit now. It 
is packed 4x1 gallons per case at $3.75 a 
gallon, 39 gallon barrels at $3.50 a gallon, 
and 50 gallon barrels at $3.25 a gallon, 
F.O.B. Chicago. Yes—we guarantee 
Custom Steak Seasoning to do all we say 
and more. Write today. 


[ Custom | Food Products, Inc. 


701- pi, $ N. WESTERN AVENUE 
ILLINOIS 


HICAGO 12, 
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in San Antonio, Tex. The buildings 
were open between noon and 6 o’clock 
for inspection by families of employes 
and friends. An entertainment program 
was presented and refreshments were 
served. The new three-story addition 
contains a sausage kitchen, hotel de- 
partment, sales coolers, sales offices 
and loading dock. 

@ Paul F. Dalier, vice president and one 
of the founders of the Arabi Packing 
Co., New Orleans, died recently. 

@ H. H. Dempsey has resigned as 
secretary-treasurer of the Whyte Pack- 
ing Co., Stratford, Ontario, Canada, 
J. H. Rodgers has been appointed treas- 
urer and J. H. Galloway, secretary. 
J. S. Whyte has been appointed a vice 
president. His father, R. S. Whyte, is 
also a vice president, and E, J. Smith 
remains president. 

@ At the annual stockholders meeting 
of the New Bedford (Mass.) Wholesale 
Beef & Provision Co., the following 
officers were elected: President, William 
Martin; vice president, Manuel A. 
Pavao, jr.; treasurer, S. R. Castella, 
and secretary, Joaquim J. Borges. 

@ Business improvement committees 
are being organized at all branches of 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. A similar com- 
mittee, composed entirely of plant em- 
ployes, has been functioning at the 
Hormel branch in Austin, Minn. for 
several months. The committee has 
nothing to do with labor union affairs 
but concentrates upon basic problems 
of maintenance or improvement of 
quality and efficient operations. 

@® Canada Packers, Inc. has opened a 
new branch at Prince Ruppert, B. C., 
Canada, bringing the total of the com- 
pany’s branches to 24. Harvey F. Irwin 
and Robert K. Elkins are in charge of 
sales. 

@ The Dallas-Fort Worth section of 
the American Chemical Society were 
guests recently of Swift & Company 
at its Fort Worth plant. Following 
dinner in the Swift cafeteria the group 
was shown movies in the assembly 
room. 

@ Lorenz Martinelli has purchased the 
Spokane Rendering Co., Spokane, Wash., 
for about $145,000. He plans to con- 
struct a new building. 

@ Meat packers and retail meat dealers 
in Buffalo, N. Y., are opposing a gross 
business-receipts tax which has been 
proposed. In a letter to city councilmen, 
President Joseph M. Dziminski of the 
Greater Buffalo Associated Meat In- 
dustry asserts it would be possible to 
collect a gross tax from four to five 
different meat establishments “on the 
same product from the raw state to the 
finished product. This tax is beyond all 
reason and cannot be absorbed by the 
industry. . .. It must be clear that any 
tax will of necessity have to be passed 
on to the consuming public in the form 
of a hidden tax,” he said. 

@® Swift & Company has leased the 
Memphis plant of Happy Feed Mills, 
Inc. and will manufacture livestock and 
poultry feeds. O. H. Coay will be in 
charge of sales and J. R. Perry will be 
his assistant. 


The 





A. G. Leonard, President, 
Chicago Stock Yards, Dies 


Arthur G. Leonard, chairman of the 
board of the International Live Stock 
Exposition and president of the Union 
Stock Yard and Transit Co. of Chicago, 
died at his home on February 4. He was 
well known in the livestock industry. 


He became associated with the Chi- 
cago Stock Yards in 1899 and became 
general manager in 1900. He was elected 
vice president of the Union Stock Yard 
& Transit Co., operators of the Chicago 
Stock Yards, in 1907 and five years 
later became president, a position he 
held for 36 years. More than any other 
man, perhaps, he was responsible for 
originating and developing the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition. The work 
he fostered as chairman of the board 
of the exposition resulted in vast im- 
provements in quality and methods in 
the entire livestock industry. He erected 
the Pure Bred Live Stock Record Build- 
ing so that activities of the various 
breed associations could be centered in 
one building. He rebuilt the Stock Yard 
Inn in 1912 and in 1925 he erected the 
Exchange Building. He erected a build- 
ing for 4-H club activities and was also 
instrumental in founding the Saddle and 
Sirloin Club. Though he did much to 
build and maintain Chicago’s eminence 
as a world livestock center and con- 
tributed a great deal to the progress 
of American agriculture, he always 
avoided personal recognition and ac- 
claim. 


His other affiliations included: Trus- 
tee of the Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict of Chicago, large industrial area 
to the north of the Chicago Stock Yards 
which he established and developed; 
president of the Chicago Junction Rail- 
road; president, Produce Terminal 
Corporation; president, Mercury Manu- 
facturing Co.; chairman of the board, 
the Lehon Co.; chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the U. S. Cold Storage 
Co.; director, Live Stock National Bank, 
and chairman of the board, Interna- 
tional Kennel Club of Chicago. 


Fred W. Waller, Fried & 
Reineman Executive, Dies 


Fred W. Waller, 56, long time mem- 
ber of the meat packing industry and 
former head of the OPA meat and fish 
specifications branch, died in New York 
February 9. 

Waller began his career with Swift 
& Company at So. St. Joseph, Mo., in 
1910. He became assistant provisions 
manager at S. Omaha and head of the 
provisions department at Plankinton 
Packing Co., Milwaukee. Shortly before 
the last war he entered the retail meat 
business in Los Angeles. Following his 
government service with the OPA he 
joined Fried & Reineman, Pittsburgh, 
as assistant to the president. His father, 
the late O. W. Waller, figured in early 
Swift & Company history as manager 
of the So. St. Joseph, So. Omaha and 
Toronto operations. 
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Are they the best wrappers 
you can buy for the money? 


Do they give proper protection? 
Do they have sales appeal? 


Does the design and printing 
need freshening up in 
keeping with 1949 styles? 
e 


Pe «a PGI gives you the answers 


Its unique characteristics make Patapar* Vegetable Parchment the ideal wrapper for deli- 
cate foods. It has high wet-strength. It is boil-proof. It resists grease. 

For protection, Patapar gives you a wrapper that really helps keep your product fresh— 
appetizing. And its rich white texture lends beauty and sales appeal. 
Patapar can be printed exquisitely with bright colors and appealing 
designs. Our plants are equipped for printing Patapar economically by 





letterpress or offset lithography. Our art department will Ideal For 
help create a fresh wrapper design for you with new Ham wrappers Ham boiler liners 
life and sparkle. Butter wrappers Tamale wrappers 
If you have a special problem, we can give you a Lard wrappers Sausage wrappers 
special type of Patapar. In all there are 179 different Can liners Sliced bacon wrappers 
LIS types to choose from. and many other uses 





Why not get in touch with Patapar? — reg. u.s. Pat. of. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company « Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment Since 1885 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 122 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. ° 111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL, 
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Into every corner of the U. S. 


STAINLESS STEEL TOP TABLES 
from the “House of Pres-Teege”’ 


Working Utility Tables . . . Trimming Tables 
. . . Sausage Stuffing Tables . . . Linking Ta- 
bles . . . Moving Top Tables for Beef and Hog 
Cutting and Boning . . . any and all sizes in- 
cluding special sizes and types of tables built 
to individual specifications are now being 
supplied by the “House of Pres- 
Teege.” Packers and sausage 
manufacturers throughout the 
country have learned by actual 
experience to come to the “House 







GENERAL OFFICES: 1717-19 McGEE STREET, KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
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syst OF “Pre. 
%, 








of Pres-Teege” for all their packinghouse 
equipment and supplies and sausage mak- 
ing ingredients. For the very best in Pack- 
inghouse Supplies ... where the selection is 
greatest... where every effort is made to 
furnish just the right item to satisfy the most 
rigid requirements . . . where de- 
liveries are prompt... come to 
the ‘‘House of Pres-Teege.”’ 
Write today for complete infor- 
mation. 


INC. 
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In-Storage Movement of Pork and Beef 
Declined During January, USDA Reports 


OTAL stocks of pork held in cold 

storage on February 1 amounted to 
586,709,000 lbs., the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reported. Although current 
holdings were 117,556,000 lbs. larger 
than January 1 stocks of 469,153,000 
lbs., the in-storage movement of Janu- 
ary slowed down somewhat from the in- 
crease of 176,439,000 lbs. which took 
place in December. February 1 holdings 
were larger than the five-year average 
by 84,837,000 lbs. However, on Febru- 


Ibs. a year earlier and the five-year 
average of 178,534,000 lbs. 

The total of 22,482,000 lbs. of lamb 
and mutton reported in storage on Feb- 
ruary 1 was larger than the amounts 
held on the three other dates under 
comparison. Stocks increased by 2,273,- 
000 lbs. during the month of January 
and were larger than last year. 

Veal stocks were reduced during 
January by 1,507,000 lbs. However, 
edible offal holdings increased 6,760,000 





*Lard and rendered pork fat included. 


type of meat. 





U. S. COLD STORAGE STOCKS ON FEBRUARY 1 


Feb. 1,' '49 Feb. 1, ‘48 Jan. 1, °49 av. 1943°47 

pounds pounds pounds pounds 
DGGE, CRORE ccccccccccccunseesévesicooses 5,189,000 160,815,000 132,926,000 167,159,000 
Beef, in cure, cured & smoked........... 16,149,000 15,295,000 16,403,000 11,375,000 
Ttak Beek . ccrccvecereescesscoevceous 2,338, 176,110,000 149,329,000 178,534,000 
PERE, GUOBTD occ cccccceccucrsescccosocess 342,137,000 408,707,000 255,484,000 242,950,000 
Pr ork, dry salt in cure & cured........... 50,056, 44,761,000 41,091,000 72,143,000 
Pork, all other, in cure, cured and smoked. 194,516,000 205,841,000 12 578,000 186,779,000 
DPE scienspeheseednesssénbethade 586,709,000 659,309,000 469,153,000 501,872,000 
Late and muttem®.....ccccccceccocecsese 22,482,000 19,294,000 20, 209,000 21,691,000 

VOR nccnceccrcccvecseevecesocsevecese 19,746,000 17,206,000 21,253,000 

All edible offal, frozen and cured*........ 64,841,000 74,261,000 58,081,000 73,234,000 
Canned meats and meat products*........ 33,496,000 34,459,000 28,000,000 bye 

Sausage room products®,......csccccccses 11,120,000 15,494,000 10,863,000 ~~ 
EMG wcccvcscecesecvcoececececes: cecesss 158,298, 000 129,390,000 112,278,000 133,904,000 
Rendered pork fat?..........cccseecesess 3,559,000 4,123,000 4,119,000 ove 


NOTE: These holdings include stocks in both cold storage warehouses and meat packinghouse 
plants. *Preliminary figures. *Included in above figures are the following government-held stocks 
in cold storage, outside of processors’ hands as of February 1, 1949. Lard, 183,000 Ibs. The report 
by the government on holdings of pork, beef, veal, lamb and mutton is discontinued. 
figures for these items. “Trimmings formerly included with offal now included with appropriate 


Feb. 1 5-yr. 


*No historical 





ary 1, 1948 a total of 659,309,000 lbs. of 
pork meats was held, which is consider- 
ably larger than the current figure on 
pork stocks. 

The in-storage movement of beef re- 
sulted in an increase of 3,009,000 lbs. in 
stocks held on February 1 over Janu- 
ary 1, and indicates that the in-storage 
movement of this product was also con- 
siderably smaller than that a month 
earlier at 40,344,000 lbs. Current stocks 
of 152,338,000 lbs. compare with 149,- 
329,000 lbs. a month earlier, 176,110,000 





lbs., canned meats and meat products, 
5,496,000 Ibs. and sausage room prod- 
ucts, 257,000 lbs. during the same 
period of time. 

Lard and rendered pork fat inven- 
tories again grew considerably as 465,- 
460,000 lbs. were added to holdings dur- 
ing January. The February 1 total of 
161,857,000 lbs. was well above 133,- 
513,000 Ibs. on the same date of 1948, 
116,397,000 lbs. reported on January 1, 
1949 and the five-year average of 133,- 
904,000 lbs. 





RESEARCH ON MEAT 


Among the research projects carried 
on during the 1947-48 fiscal year by the 
Agricultural Research Administration, 
USDA, was a cooperative study with 
the Office of the Quartermaster General 
on factors affecting the keeping quality 
of mildly cured, sliced, vacuum-packed 
bacon. It was determined that a mois- 
ture-salt ratio of five to one or less 
would confer good keeping quality on 
the product for at least three months 
at 100 degs. F. 


A study was made of the fermenting 
capacity of 51 strains of micro-organ- 
isms of the genus micrococcus, common- 
ly found in bacon. All but one of these 
organisms were capable of producing 
carbon dioxide from carbohydrates, and 
36 of them produced gas in a cured 
meat, nitrate, sugar medium. This pre- 
viously unobserved fact explains the 
marked tendency of cans of mildly 


cured, sliced, vacuum-packed bacon to 
swell during storage. 

Experiments were conducted to de- 
termine the usefulness of ethylene oxide 
as a sterilizing agent for sliced bacon. 
Exposing the meat, inoculated with a 
mixed bacterial suspension, to an at- 
mosphere of 17 per cent ethylene oxide 
for three minutes, yielded a product 
that was sterile after two weeks’ stor- 
age in cans, but was not sterile im- 
mediately after exposure. The lean of 
bacon so treated, however, was brown 
rather than pink and had a foreign odor 
and flavor. When the bacon was treated 
by adding liquid ethylene oxide, ab- 
sorbed on a piece of cotton, to the can 
before sealing, as much as 1 milliliter 
could be used in a 307 x 400 can (3%e 
in. in diameter by 4 in. high) without 
causing objectionable color or odor 
changes; but it was insufficient to 
sterilize the bacon, although it caused 
a reduction in bacterial count. 
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MEAT PROCESSING COURSE 


The College of Agriculture of Mis- 
souri University is offering in its meat 
curriculum for the first time this year a 
course in meat technology. The study 
covers the physical, chemical, and his- 
tological characteristics. of meat, and 
microbiology in processing it. The com- 
prehensive course studies meat in 
processing, manufacturing, preserva- 
tion, storage and distribution. Changes 
occurring in aging, curing and smoking 
will be discussed. 

Uses of meat by-products will be out- 
lined, including pharmaceutical outlets. 
Production of meat specialties, such as 
dry summer sausage, will be explained. 
The course will give instruction in 
methods of seasoning, including the 
use of essential oils. Principles of 
breakdown in meat and the part en- 
zymes play will be covered. Students 
will be told about the use of enzymatic 
substances to make sausage casings 
tender. 


Application of sanitation principles 
will be considered. There will be lec- 
tures on cleanup, detergents, and in- 
secticides that can be used with food. 

Reactions in preservation and curing 
will be studied and rancidity and its 
prevention will be explained. The use of 
antioxidants will be discussed, Packag- 
ing methods, such as packing under 
vacuum and use of colored wrappings 
to deflect light will be introduced, Pro- 
tections against mold, insects, and 
rodents will be suggested. 

The course covers preservation by re- 
frigeration, quick-freezing and de- 
hydration. Students will become familiar 
with distribution by refrigerated trucks 
and by refrigerated railroad cars. 

So that meat processing may be 
learned under laboratory conditions, a 
miniature canning and packing plant 
will be constructed. Students will per- 
form operations required to run a mod- 
ern packing plant. The plan of the 
plant calls for a holding pen, knocking 
pen, hog kill and hoist, beef kill and 
lard rendering room. A meat cutting 
and manufacturing room, 49 by 29 ft., 
will be kept at a temperature of 50 
degs. The chill room will have a tem- 
perature of 34 degs. The plant will in- 
clude a smokehouse, a storage room and 
a refrigeration machinery room. 

The meat regulations of eight fed- 
eral agencies concerned with meat 
processing will be discussed, including 
those of the Federal Security Agency 
and the Department of Interior. Regula- 
tions of state, municipal, and county 
agencies will also be taught. 


LIVESTOCK CAR LOADINGS 


A total of 9,781 cars was loaded with 
livestock during the week ended Feb- 
ruary 5, 1949, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. This was 
an increase of 16 cars from the same 
week a year earlier and a decrease of 
1495 cars from 1947. 
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DRY-SY 
——SMOKE HOUSES — 


Automatic 
Control of 
Temperature 
and Humidity, 
together with 
thorough cir- 
culation of 
smoke through 
the product re- 
sults in con- 
sistently 


Uniform Products Minimum Shrinkage-Superior Flavor 























made. 


out of order. 











housing. 





¢ No air blower required. 


DRYSYS Smoke Houses are used for 
smoking all types of Meat Products. 
Uniformity of Performance assures the 
maintaining of Production Schedules. 
Easy to Maintain and Keep Clean. 


e No water spray required. 


equipment is shut down. 





MOKE GENERATORS-— 


e The Simplest Smoke Generators 
e No moving parts to wear out or get 
¢ Unit is complete in a heavy insulated 


* Lots of heavy, cool smoke. 


¢ Fly ash is removed in low velocity col- 
lecting chamber, collects in drawer. 


e Arranged for quick clearing of smoke 
from unit and smokehouse when 





Write or Phone for Information and Prices 


DRYING SYSTEMS, INc. 


ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS — MANUFACTURERS 


1815 FOSTER AVE., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


LO nabends 1-7870 


DETROIT 
BRANCH 


59 SEWARD AVE. 
MADISON 0101 








NEW YORK 
BRANCH 


39 CORTLAND ST. 
CORT.-7-0335 
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Selected Natural 


BEEF, HOG & SHEEP CASINGS 


Produced, inspected and pressure-tested 
to give you 


Semsage ab ite Bast ine ite Natural Dress” 


a7 A. DEWIED 


IMPORTERS - EXPORTERS 
CLEANERS 


A. DEWIED CASING CO. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF 








SOLVAY wiw 


SOLVAY SALES DIV 
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DOWNWARD SWEEP OF CATTLE CYCLE 


HALTED; MORE HOGS ON FARMS 


PPARENTLY the downward swing 
of the cattle cycle ended in 1948 
(as forecast by THE NATIONAL PRovI- 
SIONER) and a small expansion in beef 
cattle numbers took place during the 
year since the January 1 estimate of 
livestock on farms by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showed 78,495,000 
head of cattle and calves compared with 
78,126,000 head on January 1, 1948. The 
number of cows and heifers 2 years old 
and over kept for milk declined about 
600,000 head between January 1, 1948 
and the same date in 1949. 


The total number of livestock on 
farms and ranches declined slightly dur- 
ing 1948, due largely to the reduction in 
the sheep population. Hogs showed a 


animals—all cattle, hogs and sheep— 
showed little change, and work stock 
was down 2 per cent. 


All species of livestock and poultry 
were on the decline during the first part 
of 1948 as reduced feed supplies from 
the 1947 crops curtailed feeding opera- 
tions and prompted marketings. The 
downward trend in production was re- 
versed, as the feed outlook brightened 
with a record corn crop in the making, 
and livestock and livestock product 
prices improved in relation to feed 
prices, even though livestock prices de- 
clined sharply late in the year. 

An 8 per cent increase was registered 
in the fall pig crop and 19 per cent more 
cattle and calves were on feed by Janu- 








ESTIMATE OF LIVESTOCK ON FARMS ON JANUARY 1, 1949 
COWS AND HEIFERS 
2 YRS. OLD HOGS 
ALL CATTLE AND OVER SHEEP AND INCLUDING 
AND CALVES KEPT FOR MILK LAMBS PIGs 
1949 ae +> «+ 78,495,000 24,450,000 31,963,000 57,139,000 
TEED winde oéveenes cecthy 78,126,000 25,039,000 34,827,000 35,028,000 
CE nasugeetpevacni ent 81,207,000 26,098,000 37,837,000 56,921,000 
BEE. bv.cénsteseeucnaderes 82,434,000 26,695,000 42,436,000 1,301,000 
BED ccs svcosuanceossabad 85,573,000 27,770,000 46,520,000 59,331,000 
1944 85,334,000 27,704,000 30, 782,000 83,741,000 
BEG. vc cPcwncpecnesdeded 81,204,000 27,138,000 55,150,000 73,881,000 
BEE vedsecdcvcccdesoecde 025, 26,313,000 56,213,000 60,607 ,000 
RS ee 71,755,000 25,453,000 53,920,000 54,353,000 
SEER « cic gen odun been epacdt 309, 24,940,000 52,107,000 61,165,000 
MEE svcséapoorevgceedeen 029, 24,600,000 51,595,000 50,012,000 
1938 65,249,000 24,466,000 51,210,000 44,525,000 
D. .sosteseenseasenneanel 66,098,000 24,649,000 51,019,000 43,083,000 
SE hase in tna ® book cena 67,847,000 25,196,000 51,087,000 42,975,000 
WOBG eee eee e ee ennes 846, 26,082,000 51,808,000 39,066,000 
SED” ee ese vedse stseesceed 57,322,000 22,231,000 40,689,000 61,873,000 
tIncluded in cattle and calves. 
*Revised figures. 








modest increase in numbers, as did tur- 
keys, but numbers of sheep, horses, 
mules and chickens were smaller at the 
end of the year than at the beginning. 

The USDA said that no adjustments 
have been made in the January 1 esti- 
mates for livestock losses since that 
date in storm areas of the West. 


When the different species are com- 
bined on the basis of their relative eco- 
nomic importance, numbers of livestock 
declined about 1 per cent, and poultry 
2. per cent, milk animals—milk cows and 
heifers and heifer calves for milk— 
showed a decrease of 2 per cent. Meat 








ary 1, 1949. More sows were held back 
for farrowing the 1949 spring pig crop. 
However, increased mechanization made 
further inroads on the population of 
horses and mules, and those species 
continued their precipitous decline. 
Sheep numbers and the angora goat 
population were reduced sharply by a 
much smaller number of births during 
the year and heavy slaughter. 

Even with somewhat smaller numbers 
the farm value of livestock and poultry 
reached a new record high of $14,697,- 
000,000. This value was 10 per cent 


(Continued on page 89.) 














Quality Meats 


PORTLAND PROVISION COMPANY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Jakob Gallus, President 
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YOU CAN AVOID 

EXCESS GRINDER 

PLATE EXPENSE 
By Using 


C.D.TRIUMPH 
PLATES 


Guaranteed for FIVE FULL 
YEARS against regrinding 
and resurfacing expense! 





| woe | 


C.D. TRIUMPH PLATES 
give you advantages and cost- 
cutt features that no oth- 
er plate can offer you. They 
can be used on both sides and 
can be reversed to give you 
the effect of two tes for 
the price of one. wear 
pene at They cut more meat 
and cut it better. They elimi- 
nate unnecessary expenses of 
regrinding and replacement. 


C.D. TRIUMPH PLATES 
in oll he larg et cachinn 
t e meat 
and sausage plants, and in 
thousands of smaller plants 
all over the United States and 
f countries. Available 
in all sizes for all makes of 
grinders. They are known the 
= over for their superi- 
ty. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING —Write now for{new 
“Sausage Grinding Pointers” folder. 


2_c-D_< 


TRADE-MARK 








THE SPECIALTY 


MFRS. SALES CO. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann 
2021 Grace St., CHICAGO18, ILL. 
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AMAZING 
PATCHING 
CEMENT 


REPAIRS FLOORS 
PERMANENTLY 


DRIES HARD 
OVERNIGHT 








provides: 
CLEVE-O-CEMENT, 


Dry- © special, non-asphalt composition, 








@ INDEPENDENT SMOKING CONDITIONS 
ing and smoking operation totally unaffected dries harder in 24 hours than ordi- 
by weather conditions nary cement in 28 days. Forms a 


smooth, non-porous surface that 
@ SAVINGS IN FUEL AND SAWDUST COST. Heat odheres perfectly to surrounding 


and smoke are created at central point to effect concrete, and withstands constant 

















a saving of as much as 50% over existing moisture, live steam, freezing cold; 
operations resists oils and most acids. Perfect 
for dairies, cold rooms, laundries, 
45 minutes saved on franks Lasts years longer. Can be applied 
and a proportionate time saving on other meat by any handyman without special 


products tools. CLEVE-O-CEMENT is time 
tested. Used in thousands of plants } ad hg Sag tener fae on 


OPERATION Mo hinery Ename!, Aluminum 
from coast to coast for over 16 s Patches, 








@ TIME SAVINGS 30 








@® DRYING 


a j 
é ; 


drying 


AND SMOKING IN 1 


‘ 














sausage, hams or bacon ne- years. 





Write for Free Test Offer and Illustrated Literature. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9119 RENO AVENUE CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


awd ic lacm lolaehicts Molt hati i MeL Mm ial- Me taale) 4-talelt hts 
CPR a ee TRAMRAIL CO. INC. 


nted diffus 1g arrangement in the smoke 
Offers 
COMPLETE raccinc SYSTEMS 
EXTERNAL COOKING NECESSARY TRACKING 


F. and above Either Fabricated or Erected 


p j ts to be finished in the smoke 
for MEAT HANDLING in the 


Products re PACKINGHOUSE 

q ring ng p nriods of dry ale Meoha@me Saale alate mia ial PROVISION PLANT 

be automatically completed in thermostatic WHOLESALE MEAT PLANT 
RETA MARKET 

CANNING PLANT 

LOC R PLANT 


@ MINIMUM SHRINKAGE. Savings average 1! to 











»AVINGS Designed to accommodate 















type of fuel bGatelach i> lammlard lic lilelsMmaaliall 












neat ioss 







@®NO FIRE IN SMOKEHOUSE All burners and 









































@ UNIFORM TEMPERATURES Temperature vari 






ever more than 2% of total heat used 








Evenly 








en 





tributed temperatures of 220 


















@FULLY AUTOMATIC CONTRO! 












ed houses 








FOR INFORMATION 
WRITE OR PHONE 


c NEW YORK TRAMRAIL CO. INC. 
Melrose 5-1686 
345-349 Rider Avenue » New York 5l, N.Y. 
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Meat Output in Week Ended February 12 


Falls Below Amount Produced Week Before 


EAT production under federal in- 
spection in the week ended Feb- 

ruary 12 totaled 293,000,000 lIbs., the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated this week. Production was 5 per 
cent below 307,000,000 lbs. reported last 


000 reported last week, but 9 per cent 
above 918,000 kill of the same week in 
1948. Production of pork was 137,000,- 
000 lbs., compared with 146,000,000 in 
the preceding week and 129,000,000 in 
the same week last year. Lard produc- 





NOVEMBER VEGETABLE OIL 


November factory production of vege- 
table oils reported by the Department 
of Commerce, in pounds (with corre- 
sponding October production in paren- 
theses), included: Cottonseed, crude, 
224,476,000 (223,733,000), refined, 167,- 
559,000 (178,087,000); peanut, crude, 
17,797,000 (8,096,000), refined, 13,621,- 
000 (6,650,000); coconut, crude, 35,185,- 














week, but 5 per cent above 279,000,000 tion was 39,000,000 lbs., compared with tenauidiiahe “aan — vaane 

(19,743,000), refined, 18,163,000 (16,- 

ESTIMATED FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND MEAT (1SABSG ROD} eeeed Tia btbaee CHL 

PRODUCTION! 632,000). eee ’ 

Week ended February 12, 1949—with comparisons Factory consumption of the same oils 

Week mee wien ltt. - tant ont — on the same basis was: Cottonseed, 

rg ee ey ey ie es ee 

. , ayes vee ned, 122,772,000 (138,828,000); peanut, 

Feb. 5) 1049......288 «1888 }SCOA.s'oes)«s1asos283,=Ss?~—s 3086 «| crude, 14,235,000 (7,171,000), refined, 

Feb. 14, 1948....... 246 123.4 130 12.5 ‘918 128.7 322 14.9 279.5 5,433,000 (3,570,000); coconut, crude, 

AVERAGE WEIGHT (LBS.) LARD PROD. 43,827,000 (47,098,000), refined, 21,288,- 

Week, . we eee — oe 000 (19,529,000) ; corn, crude, 19,791,000 

Live Dressed Live Rees Live ; Live Dressed Ibs. Ibs. (17,813,000), refined, 6,862,000 (4,911,- 

Pek of wc BEE Et Rg Be | 000); soybean, erude, 126,686,000 (100, 

Feb. 14, 1948....... 954 502 177 9 26 140 100 46 15.4 36.3 979,000), refined, 98,526,000 (95,915,- 

11949 production is based on the estimated number slaughtered for the current week and on aver- 000). 

age weights of the preceding week. 

November 30 factory and warehouse 








recorded for the same week last year. 


Cattle slaughter of 245,000 head was 
4 per cent below 256,000 reported last 
week, but about the same as the 246,000 
kill of the corresponding week last year. 
Beef production was 132,000,000 Ibs., 
compared with 139,000,000 lbs. in the 
preceding week and 123,000,000 in 1948. 

Calf slaughter of 120,000 head com- 
pared with 99,000 in the previous week 
and 130,000 in the period last year. Out- 
put of inspected veal in the three weeks 
under comparison was 12,400,000, 10,- 
100,000 and 12,500,000 lbs., respectively. 

Hog slaughter was estimated at 1,- 
002,000 head—6 per cent below 1,066,- 





44,100,000 processed in the preceding 
week and 36,300,000 recorded for 1948. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter of 260,000 
head compared with 265,000 head re- 
ported last week and 322,000 in the 
week last year. Production of inspected 
lamb and mutton was 11,400,000, 11,- 
700,000 and 14,900,000 lbs., respectively. 


LARD EXPORTS EXPAND 


Export business in lard increased this 
week with the trade reporting sales of 
about 5,000,000 lbs. to Cuba, over 2,200,- 
000 Ibs. to Germany and an undisclosed 
amount to Mexico. 








HOG CUT-OUT RESULTS ARE POORER THIS WEEK 


(Chicago costs and credits, 


The increase in the cost of hogs out- 
paced the rise in pork values this week 
at Chicago and all three weights of 
hogs tested cut out with poorer mar- 
gins as a result. 

This test is computed for illustrative 





——180-220 Ibs. 
Value 
Pet. Price per per cwt Pet 
live per ewt. fin. live 
wt. Ib. alive yield wt. 
Skinned hams ..... 12.7 48.0 $6.10 $ - 12.7 
PIGREES .nccccccccces 5.7 30.7 1.74 2.4 5. 
Boston butts ...... 4.3 35.5 1.53 2. 7 4. 
Loins (blade in) ...10.2 44.4 4.53 6. 49 9. 
Bellies, 8. P....... 11.1 37.0 4.11 5.88 9. 
Bellies, D. 8....... aes ° 2ee ‘oe 2 
Fat backs .......-. +. ees ove _ 3. 
Plates and jowls... 2.9 15.9 46 67 3. 
Raw leaf .........- 2.3 10.3 24 .33 2 
P. 8. lard, rend. wt.13.9 11.7 1.63 2.33 12 
Spareribs .........- 1.6 381.3 -50 72 1. 
Regular trimmings... 3.3 19.0 .63 .89 3. 
Feet, tails, etc..... 2.0 13.1 -26 .38 2. 
Offal & miscl....... oe 65 .93 ae 
Total Yield & Value. 70. 0 $22.38 $31.97 71 
Per 
ewt. 
alive 
Cast CC ROBB. coceccsvscccee $21.38 
Condemnation loss......... on Per ewt. 
Handling and overhead.... 1.00 fin. 
yield 
TOTAL COST PER CWT... $22.49 13 
TOTAL VALUE .......... 22. 31.97 
Cutting margin ......... —$ .11 —$ .16 
Margin last week..... -— 02 — .03 











Shae be aeea 


first three days of week.) 


purposes only. Each packer should fig- 
ure his own test, using actual costs, 
credits, yields and realizations. Values 
reported here are based on available 
Chicago market figures for the first 
three days of the week. 


——220-240 Ibs.—— ——240-270 Ibs.—— 
Value Value 
. Price per percwt. Pct. Price per per cwt. 
per cwt. fin. live wy ewt. n 
Ib. alive yield wt. ib. alive yield 
47.2 $5.99 $ 8.35 13.0 42.8 $5.56 §$ 7.75 
28.9 59 22 5.4 27.3 1.47 2.02 
35.0 1.44 2.03 4.1 34.5 1.41 1.97 
42.6 4.22 5.92 9.7 39.8 3.86 5.33 
34.2 3.29 4.61 4.0 26.0 1.04 1.43 
21.0 44 63 8.6 21.0 1.80 2.52 
9.3 .30 42 4.6 10.0 46 64 
15.9 49 67 3.5 15.9 56 76 
10.3 -23 32 2.2 10.3 23 82 
11.7 1.45 2.02 10.4 11.7 1.22 1.70 
26.5 42 61 1.6 21.5 34 AT 
19.0 59 80 2.9 19.0 55 78 
13.1 -26 37 2.0 13.1 -26 BT 
00 5 91 ‘3 bee 65 .90 
$21.36 $29.88 72.0 .. $19.41 $26.96 
Per Per 
ewt. ewt, 
alive alive 
$20.88 $20.34 
10 Per ewt, ° Per ewt 
87 fin. .78 fin. 
—_—-- yield — ield 
$21.85 $30.56 21.22 29.4 
21.36 29.88 19.41 26. 
—g .49 $ .68 $ 1.81 $ 2.51 
— 4 — 57 1.08 1.50 
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stocks, compared with October 31, were: 
Cottonseed, crude, 141,085,000 (97,778,- 
000), refined, 120,774,000 (83,053,000) ; 
peanut, crude, 9,827,000 (4,522,000), re- 
fined, 6,246,000 (2,855,000); coconut, 
crude, 44,208,000 (39,135,000), refined, 
8,807,000 (11,876,000); corn, crude, 8,- 
713,000 (7,942,000), refined, 5,860,000 
(5,112,000); soybean, crude, 77,339,000 
(62,351,000); refined, 69,162,000 (48,- 
725,000). 


MARGARINE PRODUCTION 


Total production of uncolored marga- 
rine in November 1948 was 62,112,430 
lbs., which compares with 174,097,688 
Ibs. in November 1947, according to the 
National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers. The total withdrawn 
tax paid was 63,597,666 lbs., compared 
with 74,262,568 lbs. in the same month 
of 1947, 


The November ingredient schedule of 
uncolored margarine was as follows: 


Nov. 1948 Nov. 1047 

Ibs. Ibs. 
Dutta BH, cox vadscuece diy 2,076 281 
COOTER GEE cc ccccstccrcciece 7,054 178,984 
GOGR GD os ecevceccccccsseese 1,510 422,890 
Cottonseed ofl .............. 35,321,060 aad sO | 

Derivative of glycerine...... 92,203 

DUMEEEEE, A508 Kbit eseadadisese 831 met 
katate be pétehecceteceteawek 96,441 100,360 
see Ghee eeCE Ca edee 4a 10,513,352 12,522, st 

| e 060 0sdenes boabe 57,221 87,04 
SEE GEE osevivosceevoese y 244, a8 
 . | Roe eaeet 247,780 245,628 
Oleo stearine ............... 1,040 335,586 
GREE dabdévinscveesnbas 29,290 57,445 
Ree 1, 125,456 
BER capa vecsavenereanecesess 1,919,122 2,245,680 
Soda (benzoate-of).......... 43,019 57,587 
Sodium sulpho acetate....... 4,183 5,620 
Soya bean flakes...... esi 
EEE Gia ccccsecccccscse 18,821,626 17,101,183 
Vitamin concentrate ........ 9,632 11,710 
QURES 's oddvs doeceveiveae i 63,013,830 75,587,000 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE coming to you every 
full trading day of the week will pay 
for itself many times over through the 
accurate price information it contains. 
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NEW LOW ICE COSTS 
FOR SAUSAGE MAKERS! 


PERFECT ICE FOR AS LOW AS 5c PER 100 LBS. 
FROM AMAZING NEW BELT ICE MAKER 








@ Simplicity in design practically elimi- 
nates maintenance costs. 


© Adjust ice to thickness desired. 
@ Ice doesn't clog, cake or jam machine. 


@ No need to continually weigh ice— 
given size container always weighs 
same. 


Don't buy any cracked ice making machine until 
you've checked the new Belt-ice Maker. Light 
weight, flexible ice producing stainless steel belt 
gives you all the ice you want constantly and without 
maintenance worries. Use with your own ammonia, brine or freon systems, or install with separate com- 
pressor. Write for details. 


COMPANY, INC. 

2610 South Shields Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. © Phone: CA lumet 5-1100 
Branches: Fond du Lac, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Philadelphia 
wore 
Gus WORTHINGTON COMPRESSORS IN STOCK — ALL SIZES sus 




















FOR POSITIVE RESULTS . . 
TOPS IN COLOR AND FLAVOR. .TRY 


—— 
—- 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 







WE’RE PROUD OF THE 
CONTENTS OF OUR DRUM! 


Our products are mixed, blended 
and packed under rigid super- 
vision and care in a modern plant. 


AULA SPECIAL 


The real old-time dependable cure. 


F.M.1. SPECIAL 


Fast cure .. . makes modern, zestful 
meat products. 


SEASONINGS 


Super pulverized — natural — and 
concentrated. 


A trial order will convince you. Write today! 


HE Auta ComPANY, ne 


CURING COMPOUNDS, SPICES, SEASONINGS 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY * LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
39-15 & 17— 24TH STREET Phone: STillwell 4-1251 






































AMI PROVISION STOCKS 


The American Meat Institute pro- 
vision stocks survey for February 12 
indicated that reporting packers held a 
total of 520,700,000 lbs. of pork meats 
in storage, an increase of 8 per cent over 
483,400,000 lbs. reported two weeks 
earlier. However, February 12 stocks 
were smaller than the 545,600,000 lbs. 
held a year earlier. 


Lard and rendered pork fat holdings 
increased from 206,700,000 Ibs. on Janu- 
ary 29 to 226,300,000 lbs. Holdings on 
the comparable date of 1948 totaled 
153,100,000 lbs. while the three-year 
average was 199,200,000 lbs. 


Provision stocks as of February 12, 
1949, as reported to the American Meat 
Institute by a number of representative 
companies, are shown in the table that 
follows. Because the firms reporting are 
not always the same from period to 
period (although comparisons are al- 
ways made between identical groups) 
the table shows February 12 stocks as 
percentages of the holdings two weeks 
earlier, last year and the average for 
the comparable dates of 1939-41. 


Feb. 12 stocks as 
Percentages of 
Inventories on 


Jan. Feb. 
29, 14, 1939-41 
D. 8. PRODUCT 1949 1948 av. 
Bellies (Cured) ..........- 115 79 ae 
Fat backs (Cured)........... 107 =—:154 
Other D. S. Meats (Cured)... 98 113 
TOT. D. 8. CURED ITEMS..... 110 99 


TOT. FROZ. FOR D. 8. CURE..102 = 275 


8. P. & D, C, PRODUCT 
Hams, Sweet Pickle Cured 


STEED ne cdcics cu ccccengecs 93 61 5 

GUO cc ccccosscccs ..--108 87 70 

AM G: BP. Mame. ....ss0ccs 103 86 54 
Hams, Frozen-for-Cure 

BOBUEBE occ cccccccccccccces 100 29 1 

SE eases eciicd cave stie 119 85 133 

All frozen-for-cure hams... .119 4 104 
Picnics 

Sweet pickle cured........ 9x 129 76 

Frozen-for-cure ..........+- 116 = 106 84 


Bellies, 8. P. and D. C, 
Sweet pickle cured... 


Frozen-for-cure ...........+. 114 101 116 
Other items 
Sweet pickle cured......... 9 132 83 
Frozen-for-cure ............ 109 134 140 
TOT. 8. P. & D. % CURED. .102 101 77 
TOT. 8. P. & D. FROZEN ...115 98 110 
BARRELED PORK pe esseesnwe 112 106 21 


FRESH FROZEN 
Loins, shoulders, butts and 


PT 63600660 0¢00e0% one 97 6 4 
EE disc owonowesius éoute 91 157 
ee ith 6 anita 6s a ® 75 115 
TOT. ALL PORK MEATS. 108 a 90 
RENDERED PORK FAT. os 67 ee 
cosesagsesegesesees 0 150 SS 
*small. **Included with lard. 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS 


A total of 11,899,189 lbs. was added 
to lard inventories at Chicago during the 
first half of February as stocks moved 
from 103,286,326 lbs. on January 31 to 
115,185,515 lbs. on February 15. Lard 
stocks reported a year earlier were 
much smaller than the amount now held. 


Feb. 15, Jan. 31, Feb. 15, 
49, Ibs. "49, Ibs. "48, Ibs. 
P. S. lard (a)...100,333,562 88,271,187 55,759,260 
P. 8. lard (b)... 6,833,000 7,081,000 1,986,000 
Dry rendered 
lard (a) ...... 1,745,873 1,276,056 144,775 
Dry rendered 
lard (b) ..... 240,000 280,000 TT 
Other lard ...... 6,083,080 6,378,326 7,853,850 


TOTAL LARD. .115,185,515 103,286,326 65,743,885 
D. 8. cl. bellies 


(contract) .... 129,400 125,000 1,755,694 
D. 8. cl. bellies 

(other) ...... 4,378,498 3,629,399 3,864,486 
TOTAL D. 8. CL. 

BELLIES .... 4,507,898 


3,754,399 5,620,180 
D. 8. rib bellies. dSn ise 
(a) Made since Oct. 1, 


1948. 
(b) Made previous to Oct. 1, 1948. 
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DEC. MEAT EXPORTS-IMPORTS 


U. S. exports and imports of meats in 
December were reported by the USDA 


as follows: INCREASE your sausage SALES 





SS wees. Fe eS ae 8 


Dec. Dec. 
1948 1947 
Ibs. ibs. 
EXPORTS (domestic)— 
Beef and veal— 
Fresh or frozen........ 343,047 1,009,577 
Pickled or cured....... 1,524,284 610,160 
Pork— 
Fresh or frozen........ 778,136 170,938 
} Hams and shoulders, 
~ ys edeeesesessoes 706,621 771,589 
saghesuanesqasien 534,933 422,492 
Other pork, pickled or 
GHOSE nactccecocesce 674,231 470,344 
| Mutton and lamb........ 60,044 1,254,354 
> Sausage, including canned 
& sausage ingredients 557,721 847,866 
Canned Meats— 
' BORE ccccccscocccccces 61,019 739,951 


EE: wean e o59005sn0 ce 655,612 564,671 
Other canned meats’... 1,248,436 505,068 
Other meats, fresh, frozen, 
or cured— 
Kidneys, livers, = 
other meats, n.e 57,809 334,027 
Lard, including neutsal. 41,112,414 19,929,590 
Tallow, GUND ccoceces 


100,000 418 
Tallow, inedible ...... 18,506,731 2,220,180 , 
Grease stearin ........ 73,960 4,811 sou 2d cae 
IMPORTS— 


Beef, fresh or frozen... .10,591,115 134,344 
Veal, fresh or frozen. 49,887 ooo 
Beef and veal, pickled or 

IGG cccccsevecccocee 152,786 460,751 
P th, fresh or frozen. 45,538 11,402 
Ha ——- 5 anna and 





Protect the good quality and fine flavor of your 





sausages with Wilson’s graded, uniform, natural 


Sn: . > GT eA sehecdte 64,789 65,345 ; : , 
Pork. other pickled oF casings. Contact your Wilson’s salesman today. 
Me inakansienertxe 39,113 4,253 
Matton and lamb........ 113,442 9 
Canned beef? ........... 9,676,031 3,572,340 
Tallow, edible .......... 368 eee General Offices: 4100 South Ashland Ave., Chicago 9, Illinois 
Tallow. inedible ........ 59,900 120,404 


‘Includes many items which consist of varying 
amounts of meat. 


*Canned beef from Mexico not included in these \ 
statistics. 














CANNED SAUSAGE RULING 


In Meat Inspection Division Memo- 
randum 120, issued recently by A. R. 
Miller, chief of the MID, it was ruled 
that permission for the use of labeling 
supplies showing the statement of 
quantity of contents (Vienna sausage 
in water or brine) as 3% oz. on 208x 
208 cans will terminate as of May 1, 
1949. This size container is designed to 












ay et 


Tetuit J | 
complert: Tauern iON Mt 
A 

hold 4 oz. of sausage and the MID 


A 9 00 r.0.8. ELECTRIC PATTY I MOLDING MACHINE 
= °5 5 - 
Memorandum said that examination of , . 


samples indicates that to pack less than — MOLDS 
4 oz. of these products in this size con- 1800 PATTIES PER HOUR 


tainer results in a deceptive fill. 

A new, simplified design with foolproof 
safety and operating features. Loose 
knit patties, whether sandwich thin 


ne en RL a 


PACKAGING INSTITUTE FORUM 


The eleventh annual forum of the 
Packaging Institute will be held Octo- 
ber 24, 25 and 26, 1949, at the Commo- 
dore hotel, New York, according to an 
announcement made by C. L. Barr, pres- 
ident of the institute. Plans for the 


’ program call for an enlargement of the 


seminar discussions that were very suc- 
cessful in the 1948 convention. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments by rail from Chi- 
cago for the week ended February 12: 


Week Previous Oor. wk. 
Feb. 12 week 1948 
Cured meats, 
SOMEES ccccccce 18,729,000 25,606,000 28,771,000 
Fresh meats, 
pounds ........ 31,708,000 30,603,000 37,215,000 
Lard, pounds .... 4,829,000 4,954,000 4,926,000 








or steak thick, retain full juice con- 
tent with minimum shrinkage on the 
grill because of non-compressing, 
non-combing molding method. 
Molds, ejects and stacks 1800 
patties per hour on waxed paper. 
Accurate control of size, shape 
and weight of patty . . . from all 
types of ground meat... whether 
fine hamburger grind er coarse 
chopped steak range from 3 to 
16 patties to the pound. Saves 
meat. Saves time. Saves money. 





ParEenteD 


WRITE FOR FULL DETANS 
AND EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


ALSO “HOLLY JR.” PATTY MOLDING MACHINE 


The only small machine on the market that eliminates the manual feed of 
paper and automatically ejects and stacks the patty on a special coated 
waxed sheet. Price, $12.95, F. O. B. factory, Chicago. 


HOLLY MOLDING DEVICES, Inc. 


DEPT. A, 6733 SOUTH CHICAGO AVENUE, CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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FIRST SPICE, creators of finer seasonings and spice blends for 
all meat products, feels that it should afer a helpful service to 











all sausage makers. Therefore we have planned to present = 
each month a different problem and the best way how to solve it. wi 
In addition, we thought it would be of great interest to publish 
unusual experiences of sausage makers and how they solved ay 
their problems. FIRST SPICE WILL PAY $10.00 FOR Go 
EACH PROBLEM AND SOLUTION that we decide to Cor 
publish. Our selection will be based upon the importance of the oa 
problem to the meat industry . . . so hurry and let us hear from Lo 
=. Gor 
Address all letters to DEPT. P1 Bo 
WHAT CAUSES EXTERNAL FADING OF SAUSAGES? st 
' St 
ANSWER... nt 
@ NOT SMOKED LONG ENOUGH st 
@ SMOKING AND COOKING TEMPERATURE st 
| NOT HIGH ENOUGH st 
TO SOLVE YOuR \ SEASONING PROBLEMS @ STORING AT TOO LOW TEMPERATURE st 
@ HUMIDITY TOO HIGH IN STORAGE ROOM st 
IT PAYS TO KNOW... 


e e NEXT MONTH’S PROBLEM ... } 
What is the reason for a tough casing on frank- b- 
furters? (Look for the interesting answer in next 
month's issue.) 


MIXING COMPANY, INC. © 19 VESTRY STREET © NEW YORK I3, N.Y. 
WOrth 4-5682-3 








rer Tt. 1 en. oe bee k) 





I LE TE AI TN NTE SS! A RNR TRIN TEC 
INVESTIGATE the NEW and PROVEN McLEAN HOG SPLITTING SAW | 


If you are interested in splitting up to 450 hogs per hour 


aii Gi 


© The McLEAN SAW is a proven hog splitting saw 

© The McLEAN SAW can split a hog in 6-8 seconds 

® The McLEAN SAW eliminates miscut and broken loins 
® The McLEAN SAW will not sour the bone 

© The McLEAN SAW is easier to use, splits faster 


® The McLEAN SAW removes 85% of the “skill” nor- ' 
mally needed ; 


® The McLEAN SAW is now available with 220 or 440 
volts 3-phase 60 cycle motor 


®@ The McLEAN SAW is guaranteed! 
@ The McLEAN SAW pays for itself through savings 
® Actual weight of saw 89 pounds 


_——— 





Manufactured and Patented in Canada ° Patents pending in the United States 





The price includes all U. S. Importing and Custom Duties and freight 
from Canadian factary to U. S. f.o.b. 


M. H. BROWN % GREAT FALLS MEAT COMPANY-Packers 
U. S. Sales Representative Box 1526 GREAT FALLS, MONTANA t 
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MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES siccn cmt sce sno og emme TERA on 


































































; Whole Ground bbis., del. or f.0.b. Ch «+8 8.89 
Allspice, prime gx Saltpeter, a. “ron, f.o.b, N. ¥.: 
Resifted . ara le ned eeeeevccccese - 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS FANCY MEATS 5) Gat Rure rid gran. nisin of soda 8.28 
CARCASS BEE Tongues, corned .......... 88 82 84 soda . ae 1 eat juoted 
F Veal breads, under 6 oz. 80 28 26 Salt, in ‘min. car, of 60,000 ibs be 
Feb. 16, sto 6 to 12 hOB. ssueeveneeess o o2 % 20 only, paper sacked f.0.b. Chgo, 
Choice native steere— PT Reet idneye cosccccccss 4 ie 2.48 © Granulated ........0000000. Vpio.s2 
ene rete wees eects %@39% Calf sonques idasebodebsved 24 35 a — ssessesessssnseses +» 25.52 
r— -  __ Lamb fries ........+++++++ No. 1 , bulk, 40 ton cars, 
All weights ..........-. 34% @37 Beef livers, selected...... 56 *° 26 troit 
Commercial native steers— Ox tails, under % Ib...... 10 West India Netmeg “= 56 Su set Saar ea 
All weights ...........- 33 @35 Seer BW yc0...5.0c0000 one, See» fis 
Utility, all wts............ 32 @33 ‘a Pepper, Caysune.. ‘New Orleams -.-- 
——— choice ...... 44 46 R Sawenne MATERIALS: A... .- ! — 
‘orequarters, choice ...... 31 @33 eg. pork trim (50% fat). .20 oe" 
Cow, commercial ......... 30 @33 Sp. lean pork trim, 85%. . “30% ga0 40 Sesoet, Biase ..-- 
Cow, utility ...........--- 29 @32 Es. lean peck tries, 95%...44 @45 eee, See «--- 
Cow, cutter and canner... - Soe Ssh Pork cheek meat.......... 30 31 a, Set 
Bologna bulls, 500 up...... Gen NR Seas ...;,..---.--, ae Black Lampong. 74 78 extrose, per ay 
BEEF curs Boneless chucks .........- yeast ee ran nage ostare: Se 
Steer loin, choice.......... @62 : : 4 
Steer loin, GEL ccncgesves $ @51 I ES. Al E 
Steer loin, commercial..... sede PACIFIC EA 
Steer round, choice........ 41 43 Dre cutt 30 3 COAST WHS M T PRICES 
Steer round, good.......... eed Or COWB.....+.+ 'o. Portia 
— sound, gent asia S Sse Dressed bologna bulls ‘Soest Febrany is Sew ” 
i =. 2... 68 Boneless veal trim.... 40 @4l FRESH BEEF: (Carcass) a ——- “Pooraary - 
Steer rib, commercial...... ae DRY SAUSAGE STEBR: 
} ned —_ .-.- -.95 @e7 Cervelat, ch. hog bungs....84 @86 Good: 
. clal... sass Thuringer ........+++++0+ 48 
a Gel. dion... 20 $3 Phuringer ......+seseeeees 4B SO DOD NB. oe eee ee eB wn nnn anne BS sletnandae *. 20s 
oe See Ser :::- °° 4 = Farmer --..++0sss00sse0es ee 500-600 Ibs. 2.2... 38.00@ 35.00 34.00@36.00 34.00@35.00 
Steer check, choice........ 34 @37 7] a thane remepnenet v ae a ‘ 
r chuck, good......... 34 @37 ~=O&#BC. C.. Salami, new con..... b tesereceee . 
Steer back, choice......... @63 | ae ae te ae "84 ess bp 9 AR pe ne pe emer eiiticy” 4 
Steer back, good..........- 59 Pepperoni ........++.+:--- BB. 0200 +++++ 28.00@29.00 30.00@32.00 
“ 71 e 28.00@ 
pave, GOCE .ceccccccvcce 10 18 Mortadella, new condition 47 cow: — 
i CRO cccctsecceveve 29 $1 Cappicola (cooked , Commercial, all wts.... 
Hind shank + afte Sallice ails aed. 4 Cutter, all wts......... 36.0027. 00 37:00628.00 38.0029.00 
Cow tenders, gegen + J Ban ag SAUéaGE FRESH VEAL AND CALF: (Skin-Off) - (8kin-On) (Skin-Of) 
DOE GREED ceccecccceveed 20 @23 ‘or’ 8.39 @40 Choice: 
Pork sausage, bulk........ 35 @36 80-130 Ibs. 
BEEF PRODUCTS Frankfurters, sheep casings.48 49 ee 2 ee oo. orenenes «ae soece 
i Dera Lbs desdiosnstibees 6 cepeeeereeen, hog casings. ao “$0-i80 Ibs 0@ 
Braine e.eses-eeseneeeees rou Got Breabturters, beg casings. . 4 a chiieSlies \: Senetade ds 44.00@46.00 48.00@49.00 
Seameen, alech bie. bon, Bologna, artificial casings..40 @42 FRESH LAMB & MUTTON: (Carcass) 
rftee OF FOR. «eee eee. 36 @37 oe ane See, «8 @42 LAMB: 
‘Tongues, house run, New Eng. lunch specialty. . 62 Choice: 
fresh 7 eve Rip: 25% @26%4 Minced luncheon spec., ch. . 47 
Tripe. Pa {gt RY B%e*s? nano and blood.......... 3s 50-80 ibe Seca lacie 47 00@ 48.00 <3 eed SSS 
Livers, regular ......-..-. 35 @36 BAUBAZE «++ ++ee+ ++ 31 @s2 ts a eee ai : ; , . , . 
|” aetie aaeaiaieng hla BOMBS cccccveccccccseceses 4 
icon enaat by diate 29 G50 Polish sausage, es bedece iu 50-00 Ibe, oe che te oie 47:00 bet tag ~y Hy 4 
De cok madeig thle 12 @12% Polish sausage, smok 43% Commercial, all wts.... 43.00 45.00 40.00: ry} ¢ 94 
Lange :..0..iiecsesecsese neg SAUSAGE CAsinas Utility, all’ wts........ 41.00@ 43.00 36.00@40.00 a 48.00 
Teckisceeted retvens (F. 0. B. Chicago) MUTTON (EWE): 
EY sda a centicrccaszcs 7 (Prices quoted to manufacturers Good, 75 Ibs. dn 
peepece 23.00@27.00 24.00 
CALF—HIDE OFF —_ a sausage.) Commercial, 75 ibs. @n.. eeeeee 21. 23.00 Ey 21.00 
Choice, 225 Ibs, down adgttnipldie sa Domestic rounds, 1% to ss ioe ee CARCASSES: (Packer Style) (Shipper Style) (Shipper Style) 
; Seo iediasnéwinbhidaee’ nee Domestic —— over 1% 120-187 Ibs. ... <. 82. (00@33.00 caee Hp+4 32 00@33.00 
en. gondii otuwke Reed 30@ n., vecsees++ 0 QBS : , , : 
Export A = wide, over FRESH PORK CUTS NO. 1 
VEAL—HIDE OFF 1% in . ; 
Cegsecocesccoce 7% @85 LOINS: 
Choice carcass ...........++5. Export rounds, = 8- 
Good Carcass...........6.005: 4s8@45 1% to 1%.. - = --55 @65 10-12 ibs. ak ine a i100 30.00 30.00 52:00 . Heed 
Commercial carcass ........... 34@37 Export rounds, nart 12-16 Ibe, 22.2.2... 2.2 46.00@50.00 48.006 50 $4.00@ 47.00 
WUD acces dh sieo crtcareke 30@33 1% in, under......... 1.05@1; 10 IONICS: apes Z 6 er 
No. 1 weasands, 24 in. up. @12 : wy 
sin Lames No. 1 wensands, 22 tn: wp. 13 pate mei settroscenes -exgndtines SRAUTM is, scsoccaanm 
: Meabee TAMARS 2c ccccccccccccees 41@46 See. & WORERSIB + «+ >> ao 000 8 . 
: een WHEE 0. Siicnsdcare<tns 40@44 Middles sewing, 1%@ HAM, Skinned: (Smoked) (Smok 
Commercial lambs ..........++ = . eninge “select. wide. rd 16-20 ibe. anantedee wy 48.0058.00 nag 00 24 ong bo 
. “wide, : , Semaaledon ony 48.00@52.00 54.00@56. 54 : 
; Geet MUTTON Middies sclect, ‘atra, oo.» BAgon Pied Cure’ No. 1: nee 
BOGE ccccvccccssccescocvcccess Cees 2 egg tla Pepe v1 46. 53.00 56.00@60.00 56.00 : 
: CRRRNIEENE 00006600 0000000608 jae indies, pay airs 1.40@1.45 8-10 Ibs. 45.00@52.00 52.00@56.00 55. +y~4 
er chan seernasteneens oad a Se lee ee 10-12 Ibs. . 45.00@52.00 ke ee een eee 55.00@56.00 
Beef Genes. export No. 1..17 i8 LARD. Refined: 
WHOLESALE SMOKED Ss te cee * Sn SDs « Fixskckbavios 15.25@16.00 kee eee 16.00@16.50 
MEATS Gvled ar antes Webern. 50 Ib. cartons & cans... 15.75@16.50 $ ........:.  . Ra “ 
| Fancy regular hams, per piece: 1 Ib. cartons........... 16.00@17.00 18.50@ 19.00 17.00@17.60 
4 14/18 Ibs., parchment ss - —— = sevvaed te 
DOME it tcnki soweavbeenect 50@! wnat +-madlh->~9 deta 
Veney skinned hams, — 8-10 in. wide, fat Waren 6p “a 7 
14/ he hg parchment  — _~- a 29 & 1. 
eee bonnsasbersoeued 50@52 splees 
14/16 Ibs., parchment . Narrow. vbeeaee sss sacsaas ae Atte ntion: 
BEE vevacheveedsessobods 51@5 
vant trim, trishet olf, nt Ree tape 2.95@3.15 
. bacon, 8 Ib. down, wrap..... 55@57 Medium, 32@85 mm..... 1. 80@1.85 
Square cut seedless bacon, Spe. medium, 35@38 mm. @1.45 
8 Ib. down, wrap......-..... S8@S5 0 Brwect' bees. Ba in. cut. oe 
FRESH PORK AND Large prime bugs. - 
ose oe wet cat. ‘ones @19 We now have the famous 1948 PIKLE- 
Fresh sk. ham, 10/16...... 48 @49% oti cute. peor ais RITE SWEET PICKLE CHUNKS fer your 
eg. loi atl prime UMS... 1. pimento pickle mect loaves. mples 
~ ot ge Fag @4s Middles, per set, cap off. @48 - 
Boneleas loins 9 @o es eer eee 
DE SE cctore cedceces @30% Whole f Pikle-Rite Improves ‘our Appetite 
Skinned shidrs., bone in... yay “en ¥ y 
Spareribs, under ® Ib..-.. 39y ena Comino weed... @al | Gat PIKLE-RITE COMP 
Boneless butts, ¢.t., 3/5.. t8 @asy, iano” ~~ i _ $s ne " A NY, l N Cc. 
Neck bones... .t.es 0.0: 9%@ 9% — Marjoram, Chilean -. @27 a3i Growers * Salters * Manvlacturers 
eRe eee ee 
i Kidneys ren eens eee man pA @3 @2 3308 W. ARMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
SebsECeHeEroceevues Natural No. 1..... @12 @14% Phones: Main Office—BE Imont 5-8300, 
Brains .........ssee00. @27 Marjoram, French @ Gteage, Haste 
cee . ee 46 50 Fectory—Pulaski, Wis. Phone Pulaski 
, RG pi ovasyosvesatnstts am @13 Sage Dalmation S me 
SL Bb casnenawese @10% Pay Oe Sdthtncccons @30 @35 
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RESISTS MOISTURE 


Where moisture is present, UNITED'S B.B. 
(Block Baked) Corkboard, because of its 
natural moisture resistant qualities, affords 
maximum insulation efficiency. Its low thermal 
conductivity, freedom from capillarity, plus 
the composition and chemical construction of 
natural cork, as pro- 
vided by nature, inher- 
UNITED'S 

B.B. 


CORKBOARD 


ently make it most effec- 
tive as a cold storage 


and refrigerator insul- 





ator. 


UNITED 


KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 
SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 








soon at Cleveland ~ Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Itimore, Md. ev" |, Ohi 

ee ferd, Coon. New Orleans, La, Rock Island, lil. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Hee sare id vg Ind. New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, | Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. Waterville, Me. 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 






From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 
CASH PRICES 


CARLOT TRADING LOOSE BASIS 
F.0.B. CHICAGO OR 
CHICAGO. BASIS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1949 
REGULAR HAMS 


Fresh or Frozen 8.P. 
a Ser 46n - 46n 
DIVES coccicase 46n 46n 
BIPOE. cn esccceoe 45n 45n 
DEEP cccvecébe 4444n 44}4on 
BOILING HAMS 
Fresh or Frozen 8.P. 
ge Lec 41n 4in 
are 38n 38n 
EE céiecices 37%4n 374n 


SKINNED HAMS 
Fresh or Frozen 8.P. 





PICNICS 
Fresh or Frozen 8.P. 
4 6. ..csdoeve 81 Sin 
4- 8 Range... 30 ee 
S B ccccccece 29% @29% 2944n 
OD sc ccvcccas 26% 2642n 
DOES co cecccse 25% 25%on 
BP-AS 20 csccses 25% 2546n 
8-up, No. 2’s 
SOG, * sc cccoces 25% 
BELLIES 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
OD ccccvcces 39 40 
OSD wccscvece 38% 39 
10-12 ....2c006 386 @36% 37 
BPRS Soccccese 1 32 
BOGS oc cdcveve 27 @27% 28@28% 
WEB oc ccccees 25 26% 
TB-ED .ccccccee 24 251, 








1 eS 48% @49 48%n 
- a 474on 
47n 
43n 25 
40n 30-3 20% 
39%n NS ills en dca lla a astidiat 1914 
39%n GED 2s ansbesadesnaoevereies 19 
39n 
874%4n FAT BACKS 
Green or Frozen Cured 
~ Se TEM- 10%n 10%4n 
Pe adptceeds 10%n 103, 
cues BS. heruntans SS chasensss 10%n 10%, 
Fresh or Frozen Cured ed 11 10% 
Regular plates 22n 22n BED cccceccce 11 10% 
Clear plates... 13n 12n er 11 11% 
Square jowls.. 15@15% l7n ET tindenee 11 11% 
Jowl butts.... 12 12 eee 11 11% 
MONDAY, February 14, 1949 State-inspected slaughter 


Open High Low Close 

Mar. 12.35 12.95 12.27% 12.90 
May 12.50 18.00, 12.35 12.95 
July 12.50 13.05 12.47% 13.00 
Sept. 12.60 13.12% 12.60 13.05 

Sales: 18,200,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Fri., Feb. 
llth: Mar. 473, May 751, July 363 and 
Sept. 218 lots. 


TUESDAY, February 15, 1949 
Mar. 12.87% 12.90 12.27% 12.60 
May 13.00 13.05 12.45 12.72%b 
July 13.15 13.15 12.55 12.80 
Sept. 13.25 13.25 12.60 12.90 

Sales: 15,720,000 lbs. 

Open interest at close Mon., Feb 
14th: Mar. 429, May 772, July 367 and 
Sept. 225 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, February 16, 1949 


Mar. 12.50 12.85 12. ach 12.80 
May 12.60 12.97% 12.5 ly 12.82%4b 
July 12.65 3.02 12.97% 
Sept. 12.70 13.00b 





Sales: 11,760,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close Tues., Feb. 
15th: Mar. 418, May 788, July 385 and 
Sept. 236 lots. 


THURSDAY, February 17, 1949 


Mar. 12.75 138.05 12.55 12.67% 
May 12.85 13.12% 12.67% 12.77% 
July 12.90 13.20 12 77% 12.85a 

Sept. 12.90 13.30 12.85 12.92% 


Sales: 12,880,000 Ibs. 

Open interest.at close Wed., Feb. 
16th: Mar. 410, May 794, July 391 and 
Sept. 263 lots. 


FRIDAY, February 18, 1949 

Mar. 12.60 12.70 12.55 12.65 
May 12.72% 12.85 12.70 12.75 
July 12.80 12.92% 12.77% 12.77%b 
Sept. 12.90 12.97% 12.85 12.87\%a 

Sales: About 6,500,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Thurs., Feb. 
17th: Mar. 387, May 787, July 410 and 
Sept. 280 lots. 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


P.S. Lard P.S. Lard Raw 
Tierces Loose Leaf 
Board of Trade Closed. 
11.50 10.50n 
11.75b 10.75n 
11.87%4b 10.87%4n 
11.87%b 10.87%_n 
11.8744b 10.87%n 





of livestock for the month of 
January, 1949 was reported 
by the California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as shown 
in the following table. 


No. 
WMS Scaseesbavocees 22,787 
SD besides consdeseces ~ ons see 
tt Csosudvebadetsctiaennered 21,386 
MED 04640 40e¢aceus csceccmee 
Production for January 


was reported by the Depart- 
ment as follows: 





Lbs. 
Sausage ............- . 8,012,179 
Pork and beef..... ..+.+5,398,745 
Lard and substitutes........ 293,480 
BEE cassceccticaceaatss 8,704,404 


As of January 31, California had 
106 meat inspectors. Plants under 
state inspection, 258. Plants under 
state approved municipal inspection, 
107. 


DOG FOOD FIRM FINED 


Pride & Co., a Philadelphia 
dog food firm, recently plead- 
ed guilty on charges of mis- 
branding food for animals. 
Owners of the firm waived a 
hearing and were fined $500 
and costs. 


PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


—- lard, tierces, f.o.b. 

| ee ea $15.25 
Refined lard, 50-lb. cartons, 

TAD. GRICRGS oc ccccsccccsess 15.5 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. 


GES, Se scécdencesesécsvtcscs 16.25 
Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, 

RA GD. 2008c0csedocntose 16.25 
Neutral, ee, f.o.b. 

GND oho cceeciveciccseces 15.12% 
Standard. Shortening...*N. & 8. 
oe 1 pee Shortening 

$E Dic csvccesccoseccscesc occ 
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MARKET PRICES ~Aéce aad 


DRESSED BEEF CARCASSES 


City Dressed 
February 15, 
1949 
Choice, native, heavy...... Sst 


Choice, native, 





% 
GOSS cocccdoddeccscccdscce 
COMB, cccccccccescccccces esece 
Can. & cutter...........6- 30 @37% 
GHD deb gseceseccstécn 36% @38 
BEEF CUTS 
City 
ae eS rere le 
Se I Mn ccccceessosenesgeen 44@50 
BER. BM a woscvosceccess .. @65 
Me. B BGM cs cececvcseccccceses 45@50 
No. 1 hinds and ribs........... 44@52 
No. 2 hinds and ribs........... 42@47 
No. 3 hinds and ribs........... ‘gon 
No. 1 top sirloins..............51@53 
No. 3 tap eivheies, 26000. cccccee @52 
No. 1 rounds, N. Y. flank off. ..44@46 


No. 2 rounds, N. Y. flank off. -42@44 


No. 1 ChUCkS.......ccceeee 32@34 
BOD... B Ged cc vcceccccccrved 30@32 
Me. B CMOS. 6. cccccccccscovce ee 
ee Te 28@30 
e.. Se Ms or a.0ccdnvee cased 28@30 
WO. 2 GRMMB.ccccccocccvcscecs 14@15 
a 0 ey 14@15 


FRESH PORK CUTS 





Western 
Peiien Batley «ancedce eoes 37 @39 
Pork loins, fresh 12 lbs. do.44 @46 
Hams, regular, under 14 Ibs.48 @49 
Hams, skinned, fresh, 
under 14 Ibs...... -- WO @514 
Picnics, fresh, bone in. 274 @33 
Pork trimmings, ex. lean...45 @46 
Pork trimmings, regular @21% 





Spareribs, under 3. 


4 @35 
Bellies, sq. cut, seedle 88, 


GG veces eee 38 @40 

City 
Boston butts, 4/8 Ibs.......... 38@42 
SE, Dis. Mecccedsnesces 36@38 
Pork loins, fr., 10/12 Ibs 46@48 
Hams, regular, under 14 Ibs. 48@51 
Hams, sknd., under 14 Ibs.. 12@54 
Pienics, bone in.......... 34@36 
Pork trim, ex. lean...... .. 42@44 
Pork trim, regular........... 19@22 
Spareribs, light ........... 36@ 40 


Bellies, sq. cut, seedless, 8 12. “36@ 40 


FANCY MEATS 





Veal breads, under 6 oz.......... 65 
6 rt BS GB. ce cccccccccsevcscees 80 
12 BD. ccvedeccccesenccesces 1.00 

Beef “cidney DW cccccscceveoovevsees 30 

Beef wd elected... .cccesceee 78 

Lamb fries ....... 50 

Oxtails under &% Ib.. ‘60 ae 

Oxtails, over % Ib.........00+55- 38 


DRESSED HOGS 
Hogs, gd. & ch., hd. on, If. pe in 
1 





100 to 136 Ibs............. 4 @33 
137 to 153 Ibs..........+.- 31% @33 
154 to 171 Ibs...........-- 31% @33 
172 to 188 Ibs............. 31% @33 
LAMBS 
Choice lambs ............. 40 @51% | 
ee Bambe ..ccccccsseses 40 @49% 
a @58 
Hindsaddies @5s 
Loins @ui 
Western 
Game. cacprcccensccdicsevasecs 24@26 
VEAL—SKIN OFF 
Western 
Choice carcass ................0W@iM 
Good CAFCASS.......0.ceseceees 4@4 
Commercial carcass ...... ... #@44 
WEEE code cevesestccscccces 35@38 
BUTCHERS’ FAT 
Bhep FAC .ccccccccccecccccccscecs 
ONES GES ccccccccvcccedvcesonce 


Edible suet .. 
Inedible suet .. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER 
CATTLE SHIPMENTS 
Cattle and sheep purchased 
at public stockyards, and re- 


ceived in eight corn belt 
states during January were: 


CATTLE AND CALVES 


—January— 

1949 77948 
Public stockyards.. 75,839 87,273 
DOSE cascedecstses 17,842 15,428 
Totals ......-+ 93,681 102,701 

SHEEP AND LAMBS 

1949 1948 
Public stockyards.. 88,061 54,046 
BOSS. “ova cccsave . 62,704 26,937 
Tetes oc vcccccss 150,855 80,980 


Data in this report were obtained 
from offices of state veterinarians 
Under “‘Public stockyards’’ are in- 
cluded stockers and feeders which 
were bought at stockyards markets 
Under “‘Direct’’ are included stockers 
and feeders coming from other states 
from points other than public stock 
yards, some of which are inspected at 
public stockyards en route. 





WESTERN DRESSED MEATS AT NEW YORK 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1949 
All quotations in dollars per cwt. 


FRESH BEEF: 
STEER AND HEIFER: 





Choice: 
350-500 Whe. .......... None 
500-600 Ibe. .......... None 
600-700 Ibs. ........+- $39.00-40.00 
700-800 Ibs. ..... ... 38.00-39.00 
Good: 
350-500 Tbs. .......... None 
500-G00 Ibs. .......... 36.00-38.00 
600-700 Ibs. .......... 5.00-38.00 
700-800 Ibs. ....... 35.00-37.00 


Commercial: 


350-600 Ibs. . 38.00-36.00 


600-700 Ibs. ...... .. 33.00-35.00 
Utility, all wts.... . None 
cow: 
Commercial, all wts.... 31.00-33.00 
Utility, all wts...... .. 81.00-32.00 
Cutter, all wts......... None 
Canner, all wts....... . None 
FRESH VEAL AND CALF: 
SKIN OFF, CARCASS: 
Choice: 
80-130 IBS. ...ccecccee 49.00-52.00 
130-170 Ibs. . 48.00-50.00 
Good: 
5O0- 80 Ibs. ........ . 43.00-45.00 
80-130 Ibs. ........-- 44.00-47.00 
IBO-27O TRS. .ncccccces None 


Commercial: 
SD- BP BS. cc cccccces 37.00-41.00 
80-130 Ibs. .......... 38.00-42.00 
130-170 Whe. ........+- None 
Utility, all wts......... 33.00-37.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON: 
LAMB: 





Choice: 

30-40 Ibs None 
40-45 Ibs . 47.00-49.00 
45-50 Ibs. 47.00-49.00 
50-60 Ibs 43.00-46.00 
Good: 

30-40 Ibs. ...... ..- 46.00-48.00 
40-45 Ibs. ........ . 46.00-47.00 
Gee Ge cocene ce 45.00-46.00 
tT.» vesees oes 41.00-44.00 
Commercial, all wts None 
Utility, all wts......... None 


MUTTON (EWE): 70 Ibs. down: 


GOED dos dasecevosctcoces 24.00-26.00 
Commercial ............ 22.00-24.00 
WUE ct ccccscctcccves None 


FRESH PORK CUTS: Loins No. 1: 
(BLADELESS INCL.) 

8-10 Ibs. 

10-12 Ibs. 


. 46.00-48.00 
.. 46.00-48.00 
12-16 Ibs. . 44.00-46.00 
16-20 Ibs. None 


Shoulders, Skinned, N. Y. Style: 


8-12 Ibs. . None 
Butts, Besten Sty whe: 
4- 8 Ibs. .. ... 39.00-41.00 
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NATION-WIDE 
FACILITIES 


for freezing 
and storing 





PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


At packing centers... 
Transit points... 
Distributing points... 





The temperatures you require +» The know-how for proper 
handling « Broad storage-in-transit privileges. 


REFRIGERATED 
WAREHOUSES 





Seeboard Terminal & 
Jersey ND, 


waa 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 
See Se Sete Se. 
Petr Cla Soros Co 
pense me 


Nonna! Soa Yorgs 





THE CITY ICE 
& FUEL COMPANY 


Cold Storage Division 
33 South Clark Street + Chicago 3, Illinois 








BY-PRODUCTS—FATS—OILS 











TALLOW AND GREASES 


Thursday, February 17, 1949 











The tallow and grease market was 
unchanged from last week and con- 
tinued in a very mixed position. The 
tendency early this week was for lower 
prices but as the demand for export 
increased, offerings in the market about 
midweek disappeared, bringing about a 
firmer tone. Producers were not in- 
clined to dispose of product at the levels 
of the large soapers, whose interest was 
directed primarily to the lower grades 
and dark materials. Trading as a whole 
was exceptionally light and scattered, 
with a few dealer sales reported by the 
trade. Early this week tank of special 
tallow sold at 7%c, delivered consum- 
ers’ point. 

About midweek a couple tanks of 
fancy tallow were reported having sold 
at approximately 8%c, delivered east- 
ern seaboard for export. A couple tanks 
of prime tallow sold later at 7%c, de- 
livered consuming points. About mid- 
week tank of fancy tallow was reported 
to have sold at 8c, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Rumors of bids for choice white grease 
at 8c could not be confirmed. Trading 
by the weekend was practically stale- 
mated, with producers’ asking prices 
about %c over bid levels. 


TALLOWS: The weakness in the 
market during the past few days re- 
sulted in quotations Thursday from % 
to 1c below the previously quoted prices, 
in carlots, delivered consuming points, 
all on a nominal basis. Edible tallow 
was quoted at 8@8%c; fancy tallow, 
7% @8c; choice, 7%@8c; prime, 74@ 
7%c; special, 7%4c; No. 1, 7@7%e; No. 
3, 6% @7%e; and No. 2 at 6\%4c. 

GREASES: A weak undertone was 
registered during the week, with the 
quoted prices Thursday in most part % 
to %c under the quotations of last week. 
Choice white grease was quoted at 74@ 
7%c; A-white, 7@7%c; B-white, 7@ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKET 


New York, February 17, 1949 

All prices were lower in packing- 
house by-products this week as were 
commodity prices in general. 

Several cars of wet rendered tankage 
sold at $8.50 per unit of ammonia, with 
additional quantities offered at this 
figure. 

A small lot of dried blood sold at 
$8.50 and more could probably be ob- 
tained at this price. Fertilizer chemicals 
were in demand with offerings limited. 


FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 
_ Ammeniates 

1 , bulk, per ton, f.0.b. 
a st $0 06.000000 056 c000s00b008 $45.00 
Blood, dried 16% per unit of ammonia....... 8.50 
Unground fish scrap, dried, 

% protein nominal f.o.b. 

Fish Fa per unit 





Ctory, Per Umit... ...cccececececces 2.40 
Soda nitrate, per net ton, bulk, ex-vessel 
Atlantic and Gulf ports 


= ge ore. ind, 10% ammonia, 
10% B.P.L, bulk 


Pececeesecccccccescece nominal 
Feeding tankage, unground, 10-12% ammonia, 
bulk, per unit of ammonia..............++ 8.50 
Phosphates 
Bone nom, steam, 3 and 50 bags, 
per ton, 2 a et cy a $60.00 
Bone meal, raw, 4%4% and 50% in bags, 
per ton, f.0.b. WD o ccdovccecestccccceses 65.00 


Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, 
IDG PEP WHEE. cc ccs ccccccccsccceccccosess -76 
Dry Rendered Tankage 


40/50% protein, unground, 
per unit of protein..........sseceecceneeees $1.70 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Chicago, Thursday, February 17, 1949.) 


Blood 
Unit 
Ammonia 
Unground, per unit of ammonia........ *$8.00@8.25 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials 
Wet rendered, unground, loose........ *$8. 
Liquid stick tank Cars. ........ssseeee05 2.75 3. 00 
Packinghouse Feeds 
Carlots, 
per ton 
50% meat and bone scraps, bulk...$ 105.00 
55% meat — bulk asec. eases 115.50 
50% feeding tankage, me, 
 pemedines seg Geeteccocctocoece anata 1-4 
60% digester tankage, bulk........ 

80% blood meal, bagged............ 140. 00@ 150.00 
65% BPL special eieumed bone mea), bagged 70.00 
Fertilizer Materials 

Per ton 

High grade tankage, ground 
10@11% ammonia ........-..06-s005- $5.75@6.00 
Bone tankage, unground, per ten...... 37.50@40.00n 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia........... $6.50@7.00 
Dry Rendered Tankage 

Per unit 

rotein 
ob biesu dbeknpedkinceeseeuet sabe *$1.06@1.75 
Sees: ne onne cdbbnededecestss srkacee *$1.65@1.75 

Gelatine and Glue Stocks 

Per cwt. 
Calf trimmings (limed)..............- $2.50@2.75n 
Hide trimmings (green, salted)....... 1. $i: 
Sinews and pizzles (green, salted)..... 1.85@1.40 
Per ton 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles............ $60.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib............+ 5@5% 

Animal Hair 

Winter coil dried, per ton.......... $100.00@110.00 
Summer coil dried, POP CWB cccccece 75.00 

GREETS GWERERED ccc ccccccccccccccscscccccces 4@5 
Wee SO, ME, DR, ccc cccvccvccceasesee 1 


Summer processed, gray, lb 
*Quoted Delivered basis. 





7%c; yellow, 6% @7c; house, 6% @6%c; 
brown, 6c; and brown, 25 f.f.a. at 6%c. 
All quotations basis carlots, delivered 
consuming points, nominal. 

GREASE OILS: The trade reported 
that good interest continued in both 
domestic and foreign markets, with 
sales of sizable volume in evidence. 
No. 1 lard oil was quoted Thursday at 
14c, unchanged from last week, basis 
drums, l.c.1., f.0.b. Chicago. Prime burn- 
ing oil was also unchanged at 16%c, 
while acidless tallow was quoted at 


13%c, down lic from the previously 
quoted price. 

NEATSFOOT OIL: The market reg- 
istered continued good action and in- 
terest on all grades, with demand some- 
what stimulated in view of the addi- 
tional export trading reported. Produc- 
tion and sales were reported on about 
par at the present unchanged price 
levels. Pure neatsfoot oil was quoted 
Thursday at 28c, in drums, l.c.l., f.o.b. 
Chicago. The 20-deg. neatsfoot oil was 
again quoted at 34c. 














Phone or wire 


BROKERS 
110 N, Franklin St. 
Phone: DE arborn 2-7250 


NICK BEUCHER, JR. 








| 

Let Us Have Your Offerings of | 
BEEF © PROVISIONS ¢ HIDES ¢ SKINS 

TALLOW © GREASE ¢ TANKAGE 


| 
ACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS CO. || 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Teletype: CG 1469 


| 
JOHN LINDQUIST | 














No. 273 POWER OPERATED 
PIG’S FOOT SPLITTER 


It will pay you to investigate this new, sofe-operating 
high production Pig's Foot Splitter. Continuously 
operating, it splits raw, frozen or cooked feet. Split 
feet are automatically discharged into a truck located 
at the discharge end. One operator can regularly 
obtain a production of 1000 to 1500 feet per hour. 
Smooth flowing roller chain drive provides a quiet 
efficiency in operation. Both the conveyor and nickel 
alloy steel! knife are driven from the 2 H.P. motor. 


Write Today for Complete Details. 
KEEBLER ENGINEERING co. 


1910 West 59th St. 
Our 19th Year of Uninterrupted Service 








Chicago 36, Illinois 
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VEGETABLE OILS 


Thursday, February 17, 1949 











A somewhat firmer undertone was in 
evidence in the major vegetable oil mar- 
ket during the current week. This was 
apparently influenced by the govern- 
ment’s procuring some product and 
rumors of other exporting, according 
to the trade. Trading early in the week 
was of larger proportions. It was be- 
lieved in some quarters that some sales 
were made on the basis of short cover- 
ing. Prices of crude oils were unchanged 
to about %c a pound higher, but about 
midweek some of the strength which 
had been gained was lost, resulting in a 
nominal market on several descriptions. 

SOYBEAN OIL: Active trading was 
reported in the market early in the 
week, with a sizable volume of product 
purchased by the government. Domestic 
trading likewise was stimulated. Hol- 
land likewise was credited with pur- 
chasing approximately 2,000 tons, equal 
to 4,000,000 Ibs. of U. S. soybean oil. 
The market early this week was pegged 
at 13c and later at 12%c for February 
through June shipments. April through 
June shipments were quoted and sold 
at 12%@12%c in a limited way. The 
quoted price Thursday was 12%c paid. 

CORN OIL: The market, also firmed 
during this week, with a little more 
trading, according to reports. Early 
this week the market for spot delivery 
was pegged at 13%c nominal, but buy- 
ing interest influenced a rising market 


and the quoted price Thursday was 
13% @l14c paid, up % to Ic higher. 

PEANUT OIL: No material change 
was reported in the market this week, 
the last reported sale being at a 16c 
level. Rumors that the government 
was about to release approximately 60 
tanks of oil or its equivalent in peanuts 
came to light about midweek, The 
quoted price Thursday was 16c nominal, 
unchanged from last week. 

COCONUT OIL: The market was 
somewhat mixed, with trading and 
quotations reported for spot delivery 
early on a 14c basis. By midweek some 
trading was reported at 13%c Pacific 
Coast, with the closing quotation Thurs- 
day pegged at 14c asked, or 1 to 1%c 
above the quotation last week. 

COTTONSEED OIL: A firmer tone 
was reported during the current week. 
Southeast sold at 13%c a pound early 
in the week. Valley was pegged at 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Orgies cottonseed oil, carlots, f.o.b. mills 
alle 


OF ccccccccccccccccsccccescccccosesees 134%4n 
Reuthensi WerTTTrririiriiiitiiitt titi t 134%n 
TORRE ccccccccccccccccccesssvcsescceccsess 

Soybean « oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills, 
MAWERE 2. ccccccncccccessessesrecesesess 


Corn ol. in tanks, f.o.b. mills 
Coconut oil, Pacific Coast 








Peanut oil, f.o.b. Southern points.......... vee eK6n 
Cottonseed foots 
Midwest and West Ooast............s06. 1% @2% 
BREE accccccccccocccegosboscescccccsses 1%@2% 
Prices f.o.b. Chgo. 
White domestic, vegetable 29 
White animal fat 29 
Milk churned pastry 28 
Water churned pastry 27 








13% @13%c, according to the trade. By 
midweek Valley and Southeast were 
quoted at 13%c, somewhat easier. There 
were reports of light trading at 13%c; 
however, by Thursday at the close the 
quoted prices on Valley, Southeast and 
Texas were reported at the nominal 
price of 13%c, an increase of Ic. 


The closing quotations at N. Y. were: 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1949 
No session N. Y. Exchange. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1949 
Open High Low Close Pr. cl. 
. 15.35 16.20 15.35 16.15 15.24 


-- 15.45 16.25 15.40 16.20 15,25 
- 15.40 16.30 15.35 16.30 15.24 


. 14. rT oes 
DSB. (p000088 "14.50 14.55 14.55 
114.50 eade odes 

Total sales: 438 contracts. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1949 


BERR. ccccese 16.45 16.45 15.54 *15.85 16.15 
BEEP ccveses 16.40 16.40 15.60 15.85 16.20 
Sally ...c00- 16.40 16.40 15.70 15.88 16.30 
WEE. cxvics *15.15 *15.00 15.15 
OSB. wcccece *15.00 15.18 15.50 
*15.00 14. 55 (14.55 «914.75 ~=—-15.00 
TED, si scess +15.00 cous 15.00 15.00 


Total sales: 415 contracts. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1940 
Mar. .......°15.50 15.05 15.45 15.78 15.85 


asc ckes 15.70 15.98 15.45 15.80 15.85 
pea 15.74 15.96 15.60 15.77 15.88 
ro Soceener Tainan svt 
Ni Si *15.00 15.20 15.05 15.05 15.18 
Bee. ise.00 *14.50 cose | 994.08 «(14.98 


14.65 15.00 
Total sales: 248 contracts. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1949 


Mar. ......+ *15.62 16.07 15.65 °15.62 15.78 
May ....... 15.80 16.10 15.63 15.04 . 

July ......+- 15.80 16.07 15.68 15.68 15.77 
Kept. ......°15.00 15.25 15.25 °14.75 14.60 
Oct. .....-. 15.15 15.15 15.15 °15.00 15.05 
DOC. ceccees *14.65 see eves *14.55 14.65 
TOR, ssccese *14.65 "14.55 14.65 


Total sales: 202 contracts. 
*Bid. tNominal. 





ADLER 


Stockinettes 


quality made for over 80 years 








In Chicago: 800 North Clark Street 


THE ADLER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 





14, OHIO 
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OLD BALDY Hog Scalding 
Compound loosens hog bristles 
in the follicles so you can scrape 
them out by the roots! Finish 
scraping in half the usual time 
—at a cost of less than 3 

per carcass! Order a tri 

quantity today. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 


10-lb. package aT BALDY, 


50-Ib. drum OLD BALDY, 
per Ib.... 


THE KOCH BUTCHERS’ 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


NORTH KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 






.37¢ 
34¢ 











HIDES AND SKINS 





Further declines in packer hide mar- 
ket—Activity revived following last 
week’s lulli—Native steers sold down 
2% to 3c—Butt brands move 2c lower 
—Light Texas steers quotable 24 
down—Native and branded cows sold 
VY, to 2c down—Calf and kips weak. 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES: Trading in packer 
hides was moderate during the week, 
following the lull of last week. Further 
weakness developed during the trading 
periods, registering reductions of % to 
3e below the quoted prices of last week, 
on practically all descriptions. Native 
steers seemed to bear the brunt of the 
reductions. The all-light selection was 
quotable at 22c nominal, and the mixed 
light and heavy weight and heavy hides 
were reported having sold at 20@2Ic, 
down 2%@3c. Butt brands, Colorados 
and heavy Texas steer hides were down 
2 and lc, respectively. Heavy native 
cows sold this week at 19@20c, or 1 to 
2c below the quoted price of last week. 
Light native and branded cows likewise 
sold from 1 to 2c lower. 


The sales this week were somewhat 
scattered, with reports of some trading 
negotiated for export on selected hides 
at premium prices. Of the approximate 
total of 69,000 hides reported this week, 





about 20,000 were moved late last week. 


The last reported sale on ex-light 
native steers was made on the basis of 
27c, f.o.b. shipping point. Early this 
week one packer sold 800 February 
light native steers, earmarked for ex- 
port, at 24c, f.o.b. St. Paul. Heavy and 
mixed light and heavy native steers 
moved in a fair way late last week and 
this week. Last Friday one packer sold 
a total of 6,500 mixed light and heavy 
native steers, January forward, at 21c, 
Chicago basis. Same day an outside 
packes sold 1,300 of the same selection 
on the identical basis. Early this week 
the Association sold 1,400 mixed light 
and heavy native steers at 20c, Chicago 
basis. Later another packer sold a total 
of 6,600 of the same description, origin 
Kansas City and Cedar Rapids, Janu- 
ary and February salting at 21c, Chi- 
cago basis. About midweek another 
packer sold a total of 4,000 heavy 
native steers from several points, at 
20c, January-February takeoff, Chicago 
basis. Another sale was reported in- 
volving a total of 6,200 heavy native 
steers, January forward takeoff from 
several shipping points, at 20c, Chicago 
basis. About weekend one packer sold 
800 St. Paul heavy native steers at 21c, 
for export, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Last weekend, one packer sold 1,600 
butt branded steers at 1914c, basis Chi- 








CHICAGO 


Se 


CATTLE TAILS 


THE HORWICH, VITKIN CO. 


2333 SOUTH PAULINA STREET 


Buyers of 


ILLINOIS 


Sone 


HORSE HAIR 





HORSE TAILS 


HOG 
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cago, January takeoff. Same packer sold 
3,000 river point butt brands January- 
February salting, at 19c, and 1,300 of 
the same description for export at 
19%c, f.o.b. river points. Early this 
week the Association sold a mixed lot 
of 1,900 light weight butt brands and 
Colorados at 18%c, Chicago basis. An- 
other sale came to light involving 2,400 
St. Joe and Omaha butt brands, pre- 
sumably for export, at 19c, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points. Late last week, packer sold 
1,600 Colorados, February takeoff, at 
19c. An outside packer sold 1,300 of the 
same selection at 19c, Chicago basis. 
About midweek another packer sold 
total of 3,300 Colorados, January for- 
ward salting, at 18%c, basis Chicago. 
Sale of 2,000 light Texas steers, Janu- 
ary salting, was made at 20c Chicago 
basis. 

Movement of heavy and light weight 
cows was fair last Friday and this 
week. One packer last weekend sold a 
total of 4,000 heavy native cows, Janu- 
ary forward takeoff, at 20c, Chicago 
basis. Same day another packer sold 
1,200 river point heavy native cows on 
the same basis. Early this week an out- 
side packer sold 1,200 of the same de- 
scription, origin Sioux Falls, February 
takeoff, at 20c Chicago basis. The Asso- 
ciation sold a car of heavy native cows 
at 19%c, February salting, Chicago 
basis. Another packer was reported to 
have sold total of 3,300 Milwaukee and 
St. Paul heavy native cows at 20c, Chi- 
cago basis. Another sale involved 2,000 
Kansas City light native cows, ear- 
marked for export, at 25%%c, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. Another packer sold 1,000 of 
the same selection, also for export, at 
25c, f.o.b. St. Louis. About midweek 
another packer sold 1,500 of the same 
selection and shipping point, for export 
on the same basis. Same packer sold 
2,600 Chicago light native cows, Feb- 
ruary salting, at 24%c, Chicago basis. 
An outside packer sold 1,600 branded 
cows late last week, February salting, 
at 20c, Chicago basis. The Association 
this week sold a car of the identical 
selection at 19%4c, Chicago basis. 


The packer bull market continued 
dull this week, with no trading re- 
ported from any quarter. In most part 
packers are in a well sold up position. 
The quoted price is on a strictly nominal 
basis, until trading is again resumed. 
Native bulls are quotable at 15%c, with 
brands at 14%c, down %c from the 
last quoted prices. 


OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS: The 
market on outside small packer hides is 
quotable at 19c for the heavy weight 
stock up to 50 lbs., while the light 
weight hides around 42/44 lb. weights 
are quotable at 21c. One sale of 23c was 
reported for a small package of 40/42 
lb. hides of good takeoff, selected and 
trimmed basis. Tanner buyers are re- 
portedly very conservative in making 
bids and trading was quiet. 


No marked change was reported in 
country hides, and trading was slow. 
One sale came to light on the basis of 
17¢ for about 46-lb. hides, while an- 
other sale of 1’s and 2’s, about 50-lb. 
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hides, was reported to have been nego- 
tiated at 16%c. 


PACIFIC COAST: Trading on west 
coast hides was limited during the cur- 
rent week with about steady prices re- 
ported. One independent packer was re- 
ported to have sold a car of mixed steer 
and cow hides on the basis of 16%4c, 
flat, steady with late last week. 


CALF AND KIPSKINS: Further re- 
ductions were reported in the market 
this week, with the market registering 
continued weakness. Late last week one 
packer sold a total of 12,000 lightweight 
northern native calfskins, 9% Ibs. 
down, at 624c, trimmed, Chicago basis. 
About midweek another packer sold a 
total of 6,000 Eau Claire mixed, heavy 
and light northern native calfskins, 15 
Ibs. down, at 55c, Chicago basis, down 
7%c from the previous quotation. 

Kipskins likewise displayed weakness, 
with one packer reporting a sale of 
3,000 northern native kipskins at 35c, 
and 32%%c for the overweights, or 2%c 
under the previously quoted prices. 
Southern native kipskins are quotable 
at 32%c, with brands 2%c less, nominal. 


SHEEPSKINS: The market on sheep- 
skins was relatively unchanged but a 
firm undertone seemed to develop, in 
view of the limited supply of shearlings 
available for current delivery. Curtailed 
and anticipated shortage of sheep as a 
whole has influenced a stronger price 
tone, according to the trade. No. 1 
shearlings are quotable at $2.25@2.50 
each, No. 2’s at $1.75@1.80 and No. 
3’s at $1.35@1.40, the latter two grades 
nominally. Fall clips are again quoted 
at $2.75 each. One sale involved a mixed 
ear of No. 1 shearlings at $2.50 and 
fall clips at $2.75 each. Another part 
car of No. 1 shearlings was reported 
having sold at $2.25 each. There was 
some talk around that the last Interior 
wool lambs sold were moved on the 
basis of around $4.35 each. A nominal 
market of $10.00 per dozen was again 
reported on pickled skins this week. 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1949 


Open High Low Close 
Mar ar 22.40 21.80 22.38 
June ........20.00 20.80 19.95 20.60 
re 19.28 20.10 19.25 20.10 
ue seen 18.60 18.75 18.60 19.50 


Closing 2 points lower to 50 higher; sales 90 lots. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1949 


Mar. .. . + »22.10b 22.48 22.00 22.48 
June «+++ 20,80 20.92 20.50 20.90 
Sept. .. . -20.10b 20.10 19.75 20.10 
Dec 19.40b 19.48 19.25 19.45 
Closing 12 points up to 25 down: sales 94 lots. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1949 
BE, sesssece 22.48 22.80 22.02 22.51 
June .. 20.75b 21.45 20.56 21.10 
Sept. wee 20.25 20.65 19.85 20.30b 
Dec . . .19.50b ove ecee 19.65b 
Closing 3 to 20 points higher: sales 126 lots. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1949 
Mar. ........22.200 22.55 22.31 22.36 
June ...-21.00 21.30 21.00 21.25 
Sept. ........20.11b 20.60 20.30 20.60 
Dee. ........19.50b 19.90b 


Closing 15 points higher to 30 lower; sales 103 
lots. 


ee 22.35b 22.35 22.10 22.10 
BOE ecikceccs 21.18b 21.25 20.91 20.95 
ee 20.46b 20.75 20.47 20.35b 
WE watanaat 20.00b 20.00 20.00 19.85b 


Closing 5 to 33 points lower; sales 112 lots. 


WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Previous Cor. week, 
Feb. 17, 49 Week 1948 
Nat. strs. .....22 @22 =4er 24% @25 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @19 21 @24 
Hvy. butt 
brnd’d strs... @19 @2in @24 
Hvy. Col. strs. @18% @20% @23% 
Ex-light Tex. 
Sn sschees.c @22 @23n $3) 
Brnd’d cows...19 @19% @2 25 25% 


% 
Hvy. nat. cows.19 @20 20%@21% ad 4 
26% 27 


Lt. nat. cows. .24%@25 28 
Nat. bulls .... @15%n 15% @16n @16%n 
Brnd'd bulls... @l4 14% @1in @15%n 
Calfskins, Nor. 55 62% 55 @00 
Kips, Nor. nat. 35 37% 35 @37%n 
Kips, Nor. brnd 32% 35 32% @35n 
Slounks, reg.... 3.50n 3.50n @3.10 
Slunks, hris... @1.25n 1.250 @1.10 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 


Nat. all-wts...19 @2in 19 @23n 22 @24 
Brnd'd all wts.18 @20 18 @22n 21 @23 
Nat. bulle ....12 @13 12 @13n @l4n 
Brnd’d bulle...11 @12 11 12n @13n 
Calfskins ..... 87 @4 87 40 37 @40n 
Kips, nat. ....27 @2s8 27 @28 25 @28n 
Slunks, reg.... @2.25 2.25 @3.10 
Slunks, hbris.... @im 75 1.00@1.10 


All packer hides and all calf and kipskins quoted 
on trimmed, selected basis; small packer hides 
quoted selected, trimmed; all slunks quoted flat. 


COUNTRY HIDES 


All-weights ...16%@17%n 17 @19 18 @19n 
a 10 @lin 11 @12 ll @i2n 
Calfskins ..... 23 @25 25 @27 27 @28n 
Kipskins ...... 20 @22 20 @22 23 @24n 


All country hides and skins quoted on flat trim- 
med basis. 


SHEEPSKINS, ETC. 
Pkr. shearlgs..2.25@2.50 2.00@2.50 2.80@2.90 
Dry pelts .....27 @28n 27 @28 
Horsehides ....9.50@9.75 %.50@9.75 








FRIDAY'S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 


The live hog top at Chicago was 
$21.75 and the average was reported at 
$20.00. Provision prices were quoted as 
follows: Under 12 pork loins, 48@49; 
10/14 green skinned hams, 48@49; Bos- 
ton butts, 3742@38; 16/down pork 
shoulders, 32; 3/down spareribs, 324% @ 
33%; 8/12 fat backs, 10%; regular pork 
trimmings, 20@20%; 18/20 DS bellies, 
22; 4/6 green picnics, 31; 8/up green 
picnics, 25%. 

P.S. loose lard was quoted at 11.87%b 
and P.S. lard in tierces at 13.25a. 


Cottonseed Oil 
The closing prices for cottonseed oil 
futures at New York were: Mar. 15.42b, 
15.45ax; May 15.41b, 15.45ax; July 
15.41; Sept. 14.50b, 15.25ax; Oct. 14.65b, 
14.85ax; Dec. 14.25b, 14.80ax; Jan. 
14.25b, 14.80ax. Sales totaled 224 lots. 


BUFFALO LIVESTOCK 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at Buffalo, N. Y. in January, 1949 were 
reported by the USDA as follows: 


Cattle Calves Hoge Sheep 

Reveipts ........00005 15,160 9,477 9,078 60,606 
Shipments ............ 7,510 5,819 4,019 50,611 
4,801 9,024 


Local slaughter .....-- 7.579 4,158 











Manufacturers of fine sea- 
sonings and specialties for 
the Meat Packing Industry. 









612-614 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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-<—_ * $03 TUPLITY SHROUDS 





WE ARE ALSO QUALITY AND PRICE LEADERS iN 
STOCKINETTES AND BEEF BAGS 


INSIST UPON THE ORIGINAL 





THE CLEVELAND COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 


OHIO 





CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: ELCO LTD., TORONTO 
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January Livestock 
Slaughter Continues 
Down Trend of 1948 


LAUGHTER under federal inspec- 

tion of all classes of livestock during 
January declined compared with the 
previous month, and except hogs, for 
the corresponding month a year ago, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. Cattle and calf slaughter con- 
tinued the down trend followed during 
1948 when compared with the all-time 
record slaughter during 1947. Although 
hog slaughter was less than the peak 
reached in November and December, it 
was larger than any other month in 
1948. Slaughter of sheep and lambs was 
the smallest for any month of January 
since the very light slaughter recorded 
in the month of 1930. 


Slaughter of 1,125,771 cattle during 
January was 6 per cent less than De- 
cember, 14 per cent less than January 
1948 and 8 per cent less than the five- 
year average (1944-48). It was 20 per 
cent less than the record cattle slaugh- 
ter which was established in January of 
1947, 

The total of 483,850 calves slaugh- 
tered in January was 15 per cent less 
than the previous month, 17 per cent 
less than January a year ago and 9 per 
cent. less than the five-year average. It 
was also 18 per cent under the record 
slaughter which was also established in 
January 1947. 


January hog slaughter of 5,376,611 
hogs was 12 per cent less than Decem- 
ber, 3 per cent more than January 1948 
but 8 per cent less than the average. 
The record slaughter of January 1944 
was larger than current slaughter by 31 
per cent. 


Sheep and lamb slaughter in January 
totaled 1,234,543 head and was 7 per 
cent under a month earlier, 8 per cent 


under January a year earlier and 26 
per cent under the five-year average. 
The record slaughter which occurred in 
January 1945 was 40 per cent larger 
than sheep and lamb slaughter re- 
ported in the month this year. 





FEDERALLY INSPECTED 





CATTLE 
1949 1948 
January ay > - 1,125,771 1,312,051 
Di? sibedvcaudess eet dccasseds 976,796 
BED. 6.006566 006s coc etedssocésees 986,502 
SEE wegdégeedovdecceeccabecdeence 898,564 
i: wuaweseddhietdecssteddeseeused 876,927 
SD cee Sevisccncnsccertevesccovenee 1,109,153 
ME. Ghncdddedhesduccccdeverschoces 1,045,946 
BE | ise cittcrncccdecrsccdsccses ,085,842 
BOPCINSE oc crcccorcovccscesece 1,178,251 
tT cen 6 2is phdie ees 00 0064a0ene 1,176,152 
DD oul, setae stamp dcedeuw sate 1,151,398 
DOOEIDEE oo ccscccseccccsvecesecovie 1,196,863 
CALVES 
1949 1948 
Py  oscesiéuchewe 483,850 586,269 
DE 6s eh.desvdcueleeees'e eb ahotu 510,748 
i. sve cdi sweteesakedatedéounché 566,374 
ES ee ee ee 550,240 
 cceadantegh Veaded~ts ev entene és 508,842 
A oc ntndee66soa 200 One cues ae 0eked 620,000 
EY eee --«+ 576,688 
PR eee 569,389 
September 598,845 
October ... 632,820 
November . 614,108 
December 572,405 
HOGS 
1949 1948 

January hcsacseaee 5,376,611 5,223,300 
Re ae ere 3,745,793 


March 







September 
er errr 
November 
December 


1949 1948 
January 1,234,543 
February 
March 
April 






SEED ccaccccvscccedocncémuece 1, "464. 013 
a ar ae 1,632,313 
SE iin an cos ve dectansendesees ,44 6 
a eee aaeree 1,328; 678 














FEDERALLY INSPECTED KILL 
BY STATIONS 


Livestock slaughter under federal in- 
spection during January by stations 
was reported by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture as follows: . 

Sheep 


and 
Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
New York, Newark, 


Jersey 

Cee aces 28,488 35,915 147,027 172,421 
Baltimore, 

Phi 23,413 5,370 101,920 6,597 
NORTH CENTRAL 
Cinti., Cleve., 

Indpis. oe 54,296 13,802 261,028 25,029 


Chicago, 
Elburn .. 105,240 36,541 436,692 59,106 
St. Paul-Wis. 





Group* .. 93,137 118,483 537,560 41,541 
St. Louis 

Area’ .. 53,908 20,183 318,852 55,274 
Sioux City bs 556 1,001 207,672 44,448 
Omaha .. ier tf 4,978 151 85,630 
Kansas City 72,17 15,177 229) 096 70,898 
lowa & So 

Minn.*.. 71,900 23,837 1,004,783 162,089 
SOUTH- 

EAST*.. 18,138 9,717 133,011 7 


YEST*. 104, 234 30,077 262,238 108,746 
—e KY MOUN- 
TA 


IN® 33, af 2,010 84,693 62,366 
PACIFIC™ 75,058 15,992 144,529 125,724 
Total 32 

centers. . 863,968 333,083 4,151,252 1,019,876 
All other 
stations 261,803 150,767 1,225,359 214,667 


Grand total, 
Jan., ‘49. 1,125,771 483,850 5,376,611 1,234,543 
Grand total, 
Dec., ‘48 1,196,863 572,405 6,089,352 1,328,678 


(ip44- 48) 1,230,346 528,897 5,823,446 1,667,027 

Other animals slaughtered during January 1949: 
Horses, 21,565; goats, 12,789; January 1948, horses, 
19,753; goats, 16,915. 

‘Includes St. Paul, So. St. Paul; Newport, Minn.., 
and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. “In 
cludes St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, 
Ill, and St. Louis, Mo. "Includes Cedar Rapids, 
Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Marshalltown, 
Ottumwa, Storm Lake, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert 
Lea, Austin, Minn. ‘Includes Birmingham, Dothan, 
Montgomery, Ala., Tallahassee, Fla., and Albany, 
Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, 
Ga. "Includes So. St. Joseph, Mo., Wichita, Kans., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and Ft. Worth, Texas. °In- 
cludes Denver, Colo., and Ogden, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. ‘Includes Los Angeles, Vernon, San Fran- 
cisco, San Jose, Vallejo, Calif. 


The ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 
is a must reference book for executives 
in the industry. Is a copy available to 
you and do you use it? 





*? ivestock g uying 


can be PROFITABLE 
and CONVENIENT 


Tey we 


KENNETT-MURRAY 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 

FT. WAYNE, IND. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JONESBORO, ARK. 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY, ine. | 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Telephone: Franklin 2927 


—— 











j 





LAFAYETTE, IND. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
SIOUX FALLS, $.D. 
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More Cattle on Farms 


(Continued from page 75.) 


above last year and 89 per cent above 
the average. January 1 values per head 
of cattle, milk cows, sheep, chickens and 
turkeys were the highest on record, and 
hogs were the second highest. 

With January 1 stocks of feed grains 
on farms 57 per cent above last year, 
and livestock and poultry numbers 
slightly smaller, the supply of feed in 
relation to livestock numbers was much 
more favorable than last year and the 
most favorable ever experienced. 


Cattle numbers on January 1, 1949 
were up 369,000 head from the previous 
year. An increase in cattle kept main- 
ly for beef production more than offset 
the decline in milk cows and milk heif- 
ers. Relatively heavy slaughter of cat- 
tle and calves during 1948 was sup- 
ported by a good calf crop and to a 
small extent by imports from Canada. 
The quarantine on Mexican imports was 
in effect during all of 1948. Milk cow 
numbers were off 2 per cent from last 
year, but beef cow numbers were main- 
tained at about the same level as a year 
earlier. The increase in steers reflected 
the larger number of cattle on feed for 
market and a smaller slaughter of 
steers during 1948 than in 1947. 

Sheep numbers continued downward 
during 1948 at about the same rate of 
decline as in 1947. Stock sheep have de- 
clined steadily since the peak in 1942 
and the January 1 number is the small- 


est in 81 years of record. The number 
of sheep and lambs on feed was down 
15 per cent from a year earlier and the 
smallest since 1925. Slaughter of sheep 
and lambs during 1948 was heavy in re- 
lation to inventories and to the lamb 
crop and included a large percentage of 
ewes. The number of ewe lambs re- 
tained for breeding purposes is down 
again this year and indicates a continu- 
ation of the decline in stock sheep num- 
bers. 


Hog numbers were the largest since 
1946 and were up 4 per cent from last 
year. All of the increase was in hogs 
under six months old, which reflected 
the increase in last fall’s pig crop. More 
sows were held for farrowing in the 
spring of 1949, and the number of other 
hogs over six months old was down 7 
per cent. 

The number of horses and mules de- 
clined sharply, and at about the same 
rate as a year earlier. This decline 
continues the downtrend which began in 
1915 for horses and 1925 for mules. 
Slaughter set a new record in 1948 and 
the crop of both horse and mule colts 
was a new low. 


. 


CCC PURCHASES TALLOW 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
recently purchased 3,410,000 Ibs. of tal- 
low at an unannounced price, delivered 
in drums, f.o.b. San Francisco. The fat 
will probably go to Japan. 





PACKER ASKS SUBSIDY 











In a case submitted to the U. S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
the United Meat Co. of New York has 
asked for a ruling compelling the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to pay 
subsidy on livestock slaughter per- 
formed which the RFC has withheld be- 
cause of alleged violation of OPA regu- 
lations. During price control, a number 
of suits were brought against United 
by OPA, charging the company with 
violating price regulations. None of 
these suits was prosecuted and with the 
end of price control, the suits were dis- 
missed without any court decision. 

RFC takes the position that it may 
now show, either in the court suit 
brought by the company or in proceed- 
ings before RFC, that the company did 
violate OPA price regulations. United 
Meat Co, argues that RFC is bound to 
pay subsidy claims unless it received 
from OPA or the War Food Adminis- 
tration certificates of willful violation. 

This case presents most of the ques- 
tions involved in hundreds of remaining 
unpaid subsidy claims (other than those 
relating to’inventory at the end of price 
control), and if United Meat Co. is suc- 
cessful, it will mean that payment of 
subsidy claims may not be refused by 
RFC on suspicion that the company did 
violate price regulations or even on the 
ground that RFC might be able to prove 
violation in court. 
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You Can Fill YOUR Order! 


HOGS * SHEEP 


A bumper feed crop in the Sioux City, lowa territory 
assures ample supplies of slaughter livestock during 
1948-49 at the 5th largest livestock market! 


‘‘GROWINGEST IN THE NATION!‘ 
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“In the Heart of the Great Corn Belt” 


WESTERN 
BUYERS 


ALGONA, IOWA 











Livestock 
Order Buyers 














W. W. Garry & Co. 
LIVE STOCK ORDER BUYERS 
Sioux City -¢- Iowa 


Can fill your orders estimating 


300,000 hogs for February and March 15% increase 
in cattle on feed in SIOUX CITY MARKET AREA 
4th DAY DELIVERY TO EITHER COAST! 


CALL OR WIRE FOR QUOTATIONS ... Telephone 8-0674 


M. R. BELL, Hog Buyer 


DOYLE POTTS, Cattle Buyer 




















H. L. SPARKS AND COMPANY 








If it's hogs you want we can furnish a single deck 
or a train load. We sell stock pigs. 
PURCHASING AGENTS FOR ALL CLASSES OF LIVESTOCK 
BRIDOE 6261 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, Ill. PHONE "*L0cx 5 


SUSHNNELL, ILL., AND OTHER POINTS 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 





Livestock prices at five western markets on Wednesday, 
February 16, 1949, reported by the Production & Marketing 


Administration: 


HOGS | based o: 
hard st. L. Natl. Yds. 
sanhows AND GILTS: 
Good and Choice: 


Chicago 





120-140 $17.50-20.00 $19.25-20.25 
140-160 1 .75 19.75-21.25 
160-180 21.00-21.50 
180-200 21.25-21.50 
200-220 21.00-21.50 
220-240 I -00-21.25 
240-270 19.50-20.50 
270-300 19.00-19.75 
300-330 18.50-19.25 
330-360 18.25-18.75 
Medium: 

160-220 Ibs...... 18.00-20.50 19.00-20.50 

SOWS: 


Good and Choice: 
270-300 Ibs...... 
300-330 Ibs...... 
330-360 Ibs..... 
360-400 Ibs 


18.50-18.75 





Good: 
400-450 Ibs...... 15.75-17.00 16.75-17.50 
450-550 Ibs...... 15.25-16.50 15.75-16.75 
Medium: 
250-550 Ibs...... 14.50-17.75 15.50-18.25 
PIGS (Slaughter): 
Medium and Good 
90-120 Ibs...... "45. 00-18.00 18.25-20.00 


Kansas City 


19.00-20.25 


16.00-16.50 
16.00-16.50 
16.00-16.50 
15.75-16.50 


15.50-16.25 
15.00-16.00 


15.00-16.00 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE, VEALERS AND CALVES: 


es. Gaaten 


700- 900 Ibs..... 24.00-26.00 25.00-27.50 
900-1100 tbe beese 24.00-26.00 25.50-29.00 
1100-1300 Ibs..... 23.00-26.00 25.50-29.00 


1300-1500 Ibs..... 
STEERS, Good: 


22.50-25.50 24.50-28.00 





700- 900 Ibs..... 21.00- 24. 00 = 22.00-25.50 
900-1100 Ibs..... 2 22.50-25.50 
1100-1300 Ibs..... \ J -2 
1300-1500 Ibs..... 20.50- 23. 00 
STEERS, Medium: 
700-1100 Ibs..... 19.00-21.00: 19.50-22.50 
1100-1300 Ibs..... 19.00-20.50 19.50-22.50 
So, a 
700-1100 Ibs..... 17.50-19.00 18.00-19.50 


uarene: Cc 2 e: 
600- 800 Ibs..... 24.50- 24.25-26.00 
800-1000 Ibs..... 23.00-25.00 24.25-26.50 

HEIFERS, Good: 

600- 800 Ibs..... 21.00-24.00 22.00-24.25 
800-1000 Ibs..... 20.00-23.00 22.00-24.25 
HEIFERS, Medium: 





500- 900 Ibs..... 19.00-21.00 19.00-22.00 
HEIF ERS, Common: 
- 900 Ibs..... 17.00-19.00 17.50-19.00 
cow 8 (All Vanna; 

OME ciccceveses 17.50-18.00 17.00-18.00 
hediurn prlecetec 17.00-17.50 16.25-17.00 
Cut. & com...... 16.00-17.00 15.00-16.50 
CORRES 6 6 cc cve oe 14.00-16.00 14.00-15.00 


BULLS (Yrlis. Excl. y os Weights: 
Beef, good )-20.00 19.50-21.50 





Sausage, good .. 20. 00. 20.50 22.25-23.50 
Sausage, me dium. 19.00.20.00 21.00-22.25 
— cut. & 

cesecevess 16.50-19.00 19.00-21.00 
Vv BALERS (All Weights) : 
Good & choice... 25.00-35.00 29.00-32.00 
Com. & med..... 19.00-25.00 22.00-29.00 


Cull, 75 Ibs. up.. 13.00-19.00 
CALVES (500 Ibs. down): 
Good & choice... 23.00-27.00 
Com. & med..... 18.00-23.00 16.00-23.00 
GE ctccctscnses 13.00-18.00 14.00-16.00 
SLAUGHTER LAMBS AND SHEEP:' 
LAMBS: 
Good & choice*.. 
Med. & good*... 
Common ........ 
YRLG. WETHERS: 
Good & choice*.. 


17.00-22.00 


23.00-30.00 


24.50-25.50 
22.00-24.00 
19.00-21.50 


24.50-25.50 
25 





EWES:? 
Good & choice* 
Com. & med..... 


hy gy 
8.50- 9.50 


10.00-12.50 
9.00-10.00 





24.00-26.50 
24.50-27.00 
24.00-27.00 
23.00-26.00 


21.00-24.00 
21.00-24.50 
21.00-24.50 
21.00-23.00 


19.00-21.00 
18.50-21.00 


17.50-19.00 





20.50-23.00 
20.00-23.00 


18.25-20.50 
16.50-18.25 


17.25-18.50 
ge lien 
15.25-16.50 
13.50-15.25 


20.50-21.00 
21,00-21.50 
19.50-21.00 


17.00-19.50 


28.00-30.00 
23.00-28.00 
17.00-23.00 


22.00-28.00 
18.00-22.00 
14.00-18.00 


23.00- 
21.00- 
18.50-2 


see 


10.50-11.00 
9.00-10.25 


Omaha St. Paul 





 naeaee > Buccs ag asee 
RS, ae are 
19.50-20.50 20.25-20.50 
20.00-20.50 20.25-20.50 
20.25-20.75 20.25-20.50 
19.75-20.5@ 19.75-20.25 
19.25-20.25 19.00-20.00 
18.50-19.50 18.25-19.25 
18.00-18.75 17.50-18.50 
17.75-18.25 17.50-18.50 
2V.TE-EB.BD cc ccccccce 
16.50-16.75 16.50 
16.50-16.75 16.50 
16.25-16.50 16.50 
16.25-16.50 25-15.50 
16.00-16.50 -16.50 
16.00-16.25 -16.50 





15.75-16.25 


24.50-27.00 23.00-25.00 


24.50-27.00 23.50-25.00 
23.00-25.00 
22.50-24.00 


24.00-26.50 
22.00-25.50 


21.00-24.50 
ay + 24.50 





18.50-21.00 50-20. 
18.50-20.50 18.50-20.00 


16.50-18.50 17.00-18.50 


24.00-25.50 
24.00- 





20.50-24.00 19.50-21.50 
20.50-24.00 19.50-21.50 


18.00-20.50 18.00-19.00 
16.00-18.00 16.50-18.00 


17.00-18.25 1 
16.00-17.00 16.2 A 
14.25-16.00 14.50-16.50 
13.00-14.25 14 


19.00-20.50 19.50-21.00 
20.50-21.00 21.50-23.00 
19.00-20.50 20.50-21.50 


16.00-19.00 18.00-20.50 
26.00-30.00 
19.00-26.00 
15.00-19.00 


24.00-31.00 
15.00-24.00 
10.00-15.00 


21.00-26.00 
16.00-21.00 
14.00-16.00 


24.25-25.00 
21.00-24.00 
18.50-20.75 


11.00-12.25 
9.50-10.75 


11.00-12.00 
9.00-10.75 


‘Quotations on wooled stock based on animals of current seasonal ~ weight 


and wool growth, those on shorn stock on animals with No. 


1 and 2 pelt 


*Quotations on slaughter lambs and yearlings of good and choice fone and the 
lots averaging within the top half of the good and the top half of the medium 


grades respectively. 
“Quotations on shorn basis. 








LIVESTOCK 





co., 


INC. 





la Salle 4666 « 





Order Buyers 
CHARLES E. LEE, 427 Exchange Bidg., So. St. Paul, Minn. 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to the NATIONAL 
PRDVISION WE showing the number 
of livestock slaughtered at 13 centers 
for the week ended February 12, 1949 


CATTLE 
Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 12 week 1948 


Chicagot . . 19,461 19,968 22,121 
Kansas C ityt.. 21,944 25,309 16.746 
Omaha**t .. 18,274 21,305 21,019 
East St. Loulst 7, pa 8,516 7,261 
St. Josepht. 8,38. 9,879 9,345 
Sioux Cityt. 9, o78 6,788 10,264 
Ww ichita®*{ 4,526 5,018 2,531 


New York & 
Jersey Cityt. 6,547 ‘se 6,512 
Okla. City**t.. 4,182 6,063 pase 





Cincinnati§ ... 4,784 7,802 

Denvert ...... 7,031 8,745 6,167 

St. Paulf ..... 11,843 12,726 138,487 

Milwaukeet . 3,02 2,947 38,942 
Totals ..... 127,620 142,085 128,925 

HOGS 

Chicagogt ..... 42,564 47,071 

Kansas Cityt.. 9,375 9,845 

Omaha ...... 88,954 44,983 


East St. Louist 29,940 30,907 
St. Josepht.... 26,081 24,832 





Sioux City*.... 32,953 29,444 17,555 
Wichita ..... 8,764 3,367 2,541 
New York & 

Jersey Cityt. 33,527 31,455° 29,552 
Okla. Cityt.... 9,821 12'349 6,714 





Cincinnati§ . O75 
18,033 15,893 9,550 





Denvert .. ° 
St. Paulf.. . 24,068 40,076 19,744 
Milwaukee}... 5,157 5,282 2,964 
oo eee 283,629 314,943°215,437 
4 
Chicagot ..... 1238 «646,698 10,858 
Kansas Cityt.. is, 228 12,743 21,363 
Omahat ...... 18,715 14,911 21,472 
East St. Syed 6,076 6,653 5,493 
St. Josepht.... 12,047 12,624 17,674 
Sioux City .... 8,378 5,375 8,137 
Wichitat ..... 8,301 3,274 5,328 
New York & 

Jersey C sty. 40,172 38,130 38,914 
Okla. C ityt.. 11598 2,466 S46 
Cincinnati§ . 8,915 333 =: 1,398 
Denvert ...... : 12,682 16,247 19,034 
St. Paulf..... 4,907 4,197 8,106 
Milwaukee? ... 352 542 637 

Totals ..... 138,489 124,193 159,260 

*Revised. 


**Cattle and calves. 

+Federally inspected slaughter, in 
cluding directs. 

tStockyards sales for local slaugh 
ter. 

sS tock yards receipts for local 
slaughter, including directs 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOS ANGELES 


Prices at Los Angeles, 
Calif., on February 17: 
CATTLE: 

Steers, med. & gd..... 21.00@22.10 


Steers, com. & med... 19.00@20.00 
Heifers, med. & gd.... 19.00@21.25 


Cows,-med. & gd...... 16.50@ 18.00 

Cows, cut. & com..... 14.25@16.50 

Cows, CBR. ....-cccees 18. 0@14. 00 

Bulls, med. & gd...... 20.00@22.75 
CALVES: 

Vertere, OB. .ccccscee $30.00 only 

Calves, med. & gd.... 24.00@27.00 
HOGS: 

Med. & ge. 180-230. . .$21.50@22.50 

BowWO, Gr occccccscccs 16.50 only 


BALTIMORE LIVESTOCK 


Prices at Baltimore, Md., 
on February 17: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, choice ........ $25.50 only 
Steers, med. & gd..... 22.00@ 24.75 
Steers, com. .......-.. 20.00@ 22.00 
Heifers, com. to gd... 20.00@2325 
Cows, BE. cccccscccecs 19.00@ 19.50 
Cows, com. & med..... 17.50@18.00 
Cows, can. & cut...... 14.00@ 17.00 
Sausage bulls, gd..... 20.50@23.00 

CALVES: 
Vealers, gd. & ch..... $30.00@33.00 
Com. & med.......... 19.00@29.00 
GOT ccccccccsccccece 10.00@ 19.00 

HOGS 


Gd. & ch., 180-225... .$21.75@22.00 
Sows, gd. & ch., 
CEE eccnececosess 16.50@ 16.75 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chicago 
Union Stockyards for current and 
comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Feb. 10.... 3,610 
Feb. 11.... 1,188 
Feb. 12.... 30 29 3,059 ll 
Feb. 14.... 4,498 399 


rc lnding 710 cattle, 100 calves, 
17,914 hogs and 2,980 sheep direct to 
packers. 


SHIPMENTS 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Feb. 10.... 1,958 132 1,804 665 
Feb. 11.... 782 --- 1,679 1,183 
Feb. 12.... 213 ove 294 155 
Feb. 14.... 986 ese kane 206 
Feb. 15.... 2,908 63 1,683 1,192 
Feb. 16.... 3,500 50 2,000 1,500 


Feb. 17.... 2,500 50 1,500 2,000 


so far... 9,889 1638 6,491 4,808 
Wk. ago...12,718 412 5,814 7,239 


WOOD ccccce 9,563 184 4,480 4,288 
BOGT wccces 14,790 597 2558 7,213 
FEBRUARY RECEIPTS 

1949 1948 
Cattie ..ccccscocccs 84,662 89,286 
NN aaa 6,494 9,277 
BOGE. cccccccdecace 176,851 156,829 
GOOD 0 ccciadsscess 41,881 60,025 

FEBRUARY SHIPMENTS 

1949 1948 
CRIES ..0060seeeeee 33,655 30,577 
ee Ss 2 19,859 16,126 
BED ccesgcscicose 18,333 14.890 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chi- 
cago packers and shippers week ended 
Thursday, February 17, 1949. 


Week Ended Prev. 





Feb. 17 week 

Packers’ purch.... .33,195 43,014 
Shippers’ purch.... 6,709 7,159 
Detel ccé.cceveces 39, 904 50,173 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Receipts at major livestock 
markets during the week 
ended February 12. 


AT 20 MARKETS, 
WEEK 
ENDED: Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Feb. 13...: 212,000 463,000 162,000 
Pam, Garcees 238, 515,000 200,000 
1948 ....... 196,000 836,000 208,000 
. .,, aeeeree 285,000 412,000 261,000 
IDES ccccecs 287,000 502,000 418,000 
AT 11 MARKBETS, 
WEEK ENDED: Hogs 
DU. 2B... ccvasqeccetcceccsos 378,000 
DER, Basesececqgecscsevscsesess 411,000 
OED i ccncescsaqrcsdecveceedoa 267,000 
 _ Rear ere 329,000 
BPE vce vccesacczesesssiecesonse 411,000 
AT 7 MARKETS, 
WEEK 
ENDED: Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Feb. 12..... 153,000 325,000 114,000 
Feb. 5..... 172,000 365,000 122,000 
DEB sccccse 138,000 232,000 124,000 
errr 203, 284,000 182,000 
1946 .......212,000 874,000 317,000 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 


Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 41st 
st. New York market for 
week ended February 12: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
Salable ..... 344 «6830 272 389 
Total (incl. 
directs) ...4,582 5,429 20,452 26,044 
Previous week: 
Salable ... 394 920 195 129 
Total (incl 
directs) .3,710 4,384 19,665 24,405 
*Including hogs at 31st street. 
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RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


Helps ease the shortage 
in meat by-products 


Better use of the packing industry's by-products goes 
a long way toward helping ease today’s shortage of 
fats and oils. The Prater Dual Screen Pulverizer is 
designed to do just this...to make the most of 
meat scraps, cracklings, bone meal, tankage, blood 
meal, glues . . . to process these by-products efficient- 
ly and economically and to maintain the same uni- 
formity of product under the stress of heavy-duty 
operations. 


Working hand-in-hand with leading packers, Prater 
has been able to adapt the Dual Screen Pulverizer to a 
variety of new and unusual operations. Rugged con- 
struction, uniform quality of the grind and low power 
costs have proved to be important factors, no matter 
what the problem may be. 


For details on the Prater Dual Screen Pulverizer, 
write: Prater Pulverizer Company, 1523 South 55th 
Court, Chicago 50, Illinois. 


PRATER PULVERIZERS 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
STEAM JACKETED 






















MODEL RA 


AGITATOR 
KETTLE 


INTERIOR VIEW 

WITH AGITATOR 

PARTS IN PLACE 
* 


WE ALSO BUILD: 
Tanks — Collis 
Vacuum Kettles 
Revolving Pans 





ALL PARTS 
QUICKLY 
REMOVABLE 
FOR EASY 
CLEANING 


The GROEN Model RA Agitator 
Kettle COMPLIES WITH THE MOST 
RIGID HEALTH DEPT. REQUIRE- 
MENTS. Exclusive GROEN detach- 
able shaft coupling permits all agi- 
tator parts to be removed in a few 
seconds for thorough, SANITARY 
cleaning ...and as instantly re- 
placed. Yet parts or coupling can- 
not disengage in operation. 

Mixing is highly efficient. Large re- 
volving scraper blades produce 
continual movement of contents 
away from heated wall and against 
baffle. Smaller blades at bottom 
prevent settling of unmixed por- 
tions. Bracket at top for thermom- 
eter into mixture. Details about 
this and our heavier-duty Model 
TA are given in Bulletin AK. Write 
for it. GROEN MFG. CO., 4551 
W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 





PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at 
principal centers for the week ending 
Saturday, February 12, 1949, as re- 
ported to the National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO 
Armour, 7,440 hogs; Swift, 3,455 
hogs; Wilson, 3,501 hogs; Agar, 7,129 
hogs; Shippers, 7,493 hogs; Others, 
21,037 hogs. 
Total: 19,461 cattle; 2,216 calves; 
50,285 hogs; 11,123 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

















Armour ... 4,180 417 1,434 1,473 
Cudahy ... 2,312 491 806 1,159 
Swift ..... 2,960 644 1,890 5,015 
Wilson ... 2,184 871 1,091 2,302 
Central ... 186 cee eee ees 
EF. «00s Tee nem sas ate 
Others .... 7,399 1 4,154 5,279 
Totals ..20,020 1,924 9,375 15,228 
OMAHA 
Cattle & 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ..... £ 5, 832 5,900 5,144 
Cudahy ..... 3,859 5,497 3,952 
Swit .ccccce 4,168 8,022 5,440 
Wilson ...... 2,615 4,823 1,422 
MED. seoneeee 30 
Greater Omaha 96 
Hoffman .... 92 
Rothschild ... 490 
Roth ........ 183 
Kingan ...... 1,461 owe 
Merchants ... 81 aes 
Others ...... 16,072 
Totals.. ..18,857 40,314 15,958 
E, 8ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 3,261 706 11,537 3,002 
Swift ..... 3,536 1,354 10,408 2,815 
Hunter ... 1,146 ove 826 
Heil . eve 1,910 ° 
Brey ..cce 1,124 
Laclede... .«.. 1,176 
Sieloff .... ese ess 959 sae 
Others .... 8,052 324 17,807 5,312 


Shippers .. 3,142 2,029 16,921 243 
.19,137 4,413 64,668 11,631 





Totals . 


8ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift ..... 2,797 1,041 9,467 9,996 
Armour ... 2,429 303 8,102 1,816 


Others .... 3,806 203 4,096 1,273 








Totals .. 9,082 1,547 21,665 13,085 
Does not include 88 cattle, 8,223 
hogs and 235 sheep bought direct. 
SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Cudahy ... 3,679 59 10,898 2,525 


Armour ... 3,375 24 15,242 4,899 
Swift ..... 2,405 20 8,062 2,238 
Others .... 288 ese ees 208 
Shippers ..11,904 164 25,993 5,507 








.21,651 267 60,195 15,169 
WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Cudahy ... 1,982 304 2,505 3,141 
Guggen- 


Totals . 





heim ... 654 
Dunn- 

Ostertag. 99 Gee 4 
OEE as ccce 93 ees 491 
Sunflower. . 7 ees 26 
Pioneer ... TT ° coe 
Excel ..... 755 eee ess ese 
Others .... 936 ees 738 160 





Totals .. 4,526 804 3,764 38,301 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour ... 1,098 128 1,307 219 


Wilson ... 1,661 251 1,421 99 
Others .... 141 604 
Totals .. 2,900 879 8,332 318 


Does not include 327 cattle, 576 
calves, 6,4 hogs and 1,275 sheep 
bought direct. 








CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Gall’s .... See cee eee 338 
Kahn's as ees see eee 
Lohrey .... soe aes 705 
Meyer .... ese 680 eee es 
Schlachter. 163 123 eee 43 
National .. 188 4 eee cos 
Others .... 1,766 865 12,967 105 
Totals .. 2,117 992 13,672 486 


Does not include 1,455 cattle bought 
direct. Market shipments for the week 
were 199 calves and 2,236 hogs. 





DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 1,188 
Swift ..... 1,273 71 3,846 2,485 






Cudahy ... S851 42 3,311 1,255 
Others .... 3,186 122 1,832 1,727 
Totals .. 6,498 366 11,325 9,776 
8ST. PAUL 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 4,247 3,429 11,322 1,562 
Bartusch.. 602 cone — Tr 
Cudahy ... 877 ,229 coon ae 
Rifkin .... Til 9 ioe 
Superior .. 1,089 nee _ “a 
EES scecs 4,317 9,273 12,741 1,293 
Others .... 1,489 2,308 5,151 5,850 
Totals ..13,332 16,248-29,214 10,757 
FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 46 846 1,666 1,490 
Swift ..... 1,177 645 2,102 3,569 
Blue 
Bonnet . 357 6 462 ove 
GE cctvcs 904 19 319 oss 
Rosenthal . 420 12 ee 19 
Totals .. 3,804 1,528 4,549 5,078 


TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 





Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb.12 week 1948 
Cattle ..... 141,335 153,521 
ME waders 312,358 356,680 
Sheep ......111,910 100,346 118,385 





CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 
(Reported by the Production & 
Marketing Administration. ) 
Des Moines, Ia., February 
17.—Prices at the ten concen- 
tration yards and 11 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota 
for Thursday were: 


Hogs, good to choice 


160-180 Ib. - «+++. $16.75@19.50 

. ) eee - 19.25@20.00 

240-300 Ib. ....... . 17.50@19.75 

300-360 Ib. ........... 17.00@18.75 
Sows: 


270-360 Ib. 


cakhoetiotated $17.00@17.50 
400-550 Ib. 1 


4.50@16.25 
Receipts of hogs at Corn 

Belt markets for the week 

ended February 17 were: 


This Same day 





week last wk. 
estimated actual 

POD. Boi eveseisé . 35,000 

 S Sere . .89,000 

Feb. 37,000 

Feb. .. 60,000 

Feb. .. 50,000 

Feb. . 42,000 





CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter in Can- 
ada, week ended February 5, 
1949: 


Week Ended Same Week 
Feb.5 Last Year 


CATTLE 








Western Canada. .13,133 15,525 
Eastern Canada.. 9,617 11,441 
So ere 22,750 26,966 
HOGS 
Western Canada. . 29,535 54,835 
Eastern Canada. .40,031 67,784 
Total ......... 69,566 122,619 
SHEEP 
Western Canada.. 2,447 5,830 
Eastern Canada.. 3,025 8,693 
GU ex boxeias 5.472 14,528 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ending February 10. 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Los Angeles...9,100 975 2,800 


0 
No. Portland...1,750 150 1,100 435 
San Francisco... 945 13 1,075 1,070 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK 


(Receipts reported by the U. S. D. A., Production & Marketing Administration) 








WESTERN DRESSED MEATS BEEF CURED: 

STEER AND HEIFER: Carcasses Week ending Feb. 12, a. 15,022 
Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. og 807 Week previous 11,300 
Week previous ........... 5,820 Same week year’ ago vesee ée 4,857 
Same week year ago....... < 975 

PORK CURED AND SMOKED: 

cow: Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. 1,064,459 
Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. 1,876 Week previous ........... 1,257,564 
Week previous ........... 2,504 Same week year ago....... 1,867,555 
Same week year ago....... 2,633 

LARD AND PORK FATS:t 

BULL: Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. 259,854 
Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. 1,357 Week previous ........... 367,295 
Week previous ........... 659 Same week year ago....... 203,129 
Same week year ago....... 223 

VEAL: LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. po STEERS: 

Week previous ........... ,899 ro = 
Sdme week year ago....... 9,742 Lee yom A pag = ae. 
LAMB: Same week year ago....... 
Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. 40,968 nial 
Week previous ........... 64,287 OOWS: 
Same week year ago....... 54,904 Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. 961 
Week previous ........... 1,019 

MUTTON: Same week year ago....... 1,708 
Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. 2,865 
Week previous ..........- 38,197 BULLS: 

Same week year ago....... 3,339 Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. 244 
Week previous ........... 303 

HOG AND PIG: Same week year ago....... 23 
Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. 2,180 
Week previous ..........+- 3,705 CALVES: 

Same week year ago....... 1,433 Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. 8,029 
“ Week previous ........... ,489 

PORK CUTS: Mame week year ago....... 9,700 
Week ending Feb. 12, 1949.2, 231,289 
Week previous ........... 2,875,949 HOGS: 

Same week year ago...... "2' 486,000 — 
Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. 33,527 

BEEF CUTS: Week previous .........++ 31,455 

" » wee re: q Sz 
Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. 101,205 Same week year ago....... 29,522 
Week previous ........... 116,434 : . 
Same week year ago....... 111,534 SHEEP: 

Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. 40,172 

VEAL AND CALF: Week previous .......... - 88,130 

Week ending Feb. 12, 1949. 1,794 Same week year ago....... 38,914 
Week previous ........... 3,634 Country dressed product at New 
Same week year ago....... 3,589 York totaled 7,626 veal, 164 hogs and 


79 lambs in addition to that shown 
LAMB AND MUTTON: above. Previous week: 6,170 veal, 40 
yee . 12, 1949. 6,407 hogs and 69 lambs. Same week 1948: 
Week previeus-:.'..--, Stu 6,006 veal, 60 hogs and 108 lembs. 
Same week year ago....... 4,880 +incomplete. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT TEN CANADIAN MARKETS 


Average prices per cwt. paid for specified grades of steers, 
calves, hogs and lambs at ten leading markets in Canada 
during the week ended February 5 were reported to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER by the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture as follows: 





GooD VEAL 
STEERS CALVES HOGSs* LAMBS 

STOCK Up to Good and Gr. Bl Good 
YARDS 1050 Ib. Choice Dressed Handyweights 
WORD ccvccccccccece $19.31 $30.87 $30.10 

Montreal .........++++ ees 29.45 29.60 

Winnipeg .........++- 19.25 28.00 27.60 

GRIBEEY ccccccccccccus 18.15 19.40 28.10 

Edmonten 17.50 21.50 27.600 

Pr. Albert ... 18.30 20.00 27.35 

‘oose Jaw 17.75 20.50 27.35 ; 

Saskatoon . «+. 18.00 24.00 27.35 2 o%e 
EEE. cctcceccvecces 17.50 24.10 27.35 19.00 





Vancouver 


*Dominion government poemfums of $2 p per + head on Grade A and $1 on » Bl are 
not included. 





CHECK THESE 
ANSWERS ON 


7. 





yes no Know 
Are you using the right grade? [(] 1 OO 
Are you using the right grain? [1] CF 
Are you using the right amount? [] (] (1 


@ If your salt doesn’t meet your needs 100%, we'll gladly 
give you expert advice based on your individual require- 
ments. No obligation. Just write the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. IY-6, 








DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT *"™™ 
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WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


The report of inspected slaughter of livestock at 32 centers 
for the week ended February 12, as given by the USDA: 








Sheep 
NORTH ATLANTIC Cattle Calves Hogs & Lambs 
New York, Newark, Jersey City..... 6,547 8,929 33,527 40,172 
Baltimore, Philadelphia ............ 4,584 1,561 21,968 1,570 
NORTH CENTRAL 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis.. 10,923 3,896 48,431 3,915 
Chicago, Elburn 23 9,733 81,258 18,325 
St. Paul-Wis. 404 89,906 7,712 
St. Louis Area? 4,131 65,395 10,605 
Sioux City ... 139 37,212 8,407 
Omaha ....... 1,185 46,896 19,744 
BRameas City 2.2... ccc sccccccccsces ¥ 3,537 36,510 14,604 
Iowa and So. Minn* TYTTITT +. 15,802 7,489 187,108 35,060 
SOUTHBAST® .nncccccscccccscccscess 2,960 1,264 26,581 eee 
SOUTH CENTRAL WEST*............ 20,722 5,653 49,118 20,979 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN® ......0cceeeeees 8,181 360 14,556 13,806 
PACIFIC’ ....... eoedesedesocsesec ode 18,267 3,408 25,339 24,404 
Grand total ............ evccccececes 189,041 84,689 763,803 222,602 
Total week AG0........ccsssseeeuss yt | 73,423 817,054* 222,237 


Total same period 1948............. 189,483 89,901 702,363 271,011 
*Corrected: Week cuted Feb. 5, 1949, New York area—Hogs, $1,455; grand 
total, 817,054. 


‘Includes St. Paul, So. St. Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, 

Green Bay, Wis. “Includes St. Louis National Stockyards, EB. St. Louis, Til, 
and St. Louis, Mo. “Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, 
City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Lea, 
Austin, Minn. ‘Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., Tallahassee, 
Fla., and Albany, Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, homasville, Tifton, Ga, 
‘Includes So. St. Joseph, Mo., Wichita, Kansas, Oklahoma City, Okla., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. ‘Includes Denver, Colo.. Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah. ‘"In- 
cludes Los Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, San Jose, Sacramento and Vallejo, 
Calif. 


NOTE: Packing plants included in above tabulations slaughtered approxi- 
mately the following percentages of total slaughter under Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion during: January 1949—Cattle, 76.7; calves, 68.8; hogs, 77.2; sheep and 
lambs, 82.6. December 1948—Cattle, 77.1; calves, 70.4; hogs, 77.1; sheep and 
lambs, 83.7. 





SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock as reported by the Production and 
Marketing Administration at eight southern packing plants: 


Cattle Calves Hoge 
Week ended February 11.............4+. Sceceda 930 822 
WOU STUN ccs iccsccvccdesccconsséecesnqeoh 932 551 15,181 
Cok. WES MSs FORE... cccvccscccccccccscecvcesss 2,190 922 10,804 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 
Adelmann Ham _ Boilers 
in this 


superior metal. Life-time 


now available 


wear at economical cost. 
Inquiries Invited 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N.Y. * Chicago Office, 332 S$. Michigan Ave., 4 
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SILICONE GLAZE FOR MEAT LOAF PANS 


The sticking of baked meat loaf to 
sides and bottoms of cooking pans, one 
of the problems in meat processing, is 
claimed to be eliminated by the applica- 
tion of a new synthetic coating which 
gives easy release, easy cleaning and 
eliminates carbon deposits on meat loaf 
pans. Meat loaves are released from the 
pans as one piece, practically eliminat- 
ing “cripples.” 

This new coating is one of the sili- 
cone compounds which have found so 
many new uses. A product of chemical 
research, this Dow-Corning silicone 
compound is unique in that its super- 
smooth surface, formed by coating the 
pan and “curing” with heat, is not af- 
fected by cooking meat products: which 
do not adhere to its non-metallic sur- 
face. 


One of the problems which has limited 
its use has been satisfactory applica- 


glazed. The plant cleaning procedure 
recommended is to use regular pressure 
washing which effectively removes 
grease and fat. Such mild washing will 
not affect the glazed surface. Until serv- 
ice records from extensive use are avail- 
able it is impossible to say how long 
this glaze will continue to give free 
releases, but it is for a substantial num- 
ber of bakings. After a period of time 
it is necessary to renew this coating and 
this is part of the service. 


“It is much more satisfactory to start 
with new meat loaf pans, since these are 
smooth in the beginning. To these pans 
a smooth, uniform unbroken surface of 
pan glaze is applied, both inside and 
out, with a heavy protective coating on 
the top edges. New pans thus treated 
give long service and can be easily 
cleaned of glaze when it is necessary 
to renew the coating. Used pans can be 





SPRAYING THE GLAZE ON PANS AFTER CLEANING 


tion. A new service for applying this 
coating has been announced by the De- 
Foe Pan Cleaning and Glazing Corpora- 
tion of Chicago. The DeFoe plant is 
modern and sanitary and has facilities 
for cleaning, washing, coating and the 
specialized heat tratment used to “cure” 
or set the glaze after it is applied to 
meat loaf pans. 

In describing the application to the 
meat processing industry, Mr. Hornkohl, 
vice president of the company, explained: 

“Recently we glazed several hundred 
meat loaf pans which are now giving 
excellent service. The meat loaf comes 
out whole without sticking, and pans 
are more easily cleaned than when not 
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satisfactorily glazed provided they are 
in good condition and without rough 
spots in the metal or deep scratches or 
cracks. After they are received at the 
plant they are thoroughly cleaned with 
a cold stripper, a warm, non-alkaline 
detergent, and given a thorough rinse 
after each operation. This puts the pans 
in a sanitary condition before glaze is 
applied and makes it possible to get per- 
fect coatings.” 


Aluminum, aluminumized steel pans, 
tinned and stainless steel pans all have 
been coated with satisfactory results. 
The DeFoe Corporation is at the pres- 
ent time the only firm furnishing serv- 
ice for the meat processing industry. 


The 


NEW STAINLESS SMOKESTICK 


A new type of smokestick is now be- 
ing made by Engelke Engineering, Inc., 
Hartford, Wis. The smokestick is made 
of stainless steel to give long service 
and is shaped so as to present the 





minimum point of contact with the saus- 
age. This is said to eliminate the un- 
smoked spot, which results from saus- 
age pressing against a round wood 
stick. 


Tubular construction of the new 
stick provides maximum rigidity and 
strength. The ends have a welded seal 
and no holes or cracks to become con- 
taminated and harbor bacteria. The 
smooth surface of the stick is easy to 
clean. Its weight is always constant 
and there can be no splinters to punc- 
ture casings. Sticks have been made in 
lengths varying from 41 to 54 in. and 
other lengths are available. 


The new Engelke plant is engaged 
entirely in the fabrication of stainless 
steel equipment for the food processing 
industries. The line includes hose racks, 
portable pipe racks, pipe supports, parts 
and fittings, dollies, portable wash 
sinks, laboratory counters and other 
accessories. 


MASTER MEAT PRICER 


A new “Master Meat Pricer,” pub- 
lished by Meat Merchandising, is avail- 
able to wholesalers and retail outlets. 
The pricer gives costs on the various 
retail cuts in beef, veal, pork and lamb 
carcasses at various levels for each 
and costs of the wholesale cuts. With 
this pricer it is relatively easy to arrive 
at the value of meats on hand and 
simplify taking an inventory. 

The book has 88 pages and 50 charts 
with accompanying explanations and 
illustrations. It may be obtained 
through the publisher, Meat Mer- 
chandising, Inc., 105 S. 9th st., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. The price for the standard 
edition is $5 and in a grease-resistant 
binding is $6. 


KEEP THE GUIDE HANDY 


The ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 
contains much valuable material for 
meat plant managers, operators and 
purchasing agents. Sources of supply 
for all equipment and supply items used 
in the meat market can be found in the 
directory section. 
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ADVERTISERS 


Firms listed here are in partnership with you. Products and equipment they im This Issue 
manufacture and services they render are designed to help you do your work 

more efficiently, more economically, and make better products which you 

can merchandise more profitably. Their advertisements offer you useful @ 

product information you can use with profit. 














Adler Company, The. ... 2.2.2.5 :cccccce secescesecscsenesees 85 Kahn's, E., Sons Co., The 






Advance Oven Company....... ea ceesed eset orecesscoecesveee 22 Keebler Engineering Company. sill baie Ss0d eid a cilia 7 
Advanced Engineering Corporation................++00. ee |) RIE, MFO og nn. iw ls acho dduvin’ cdeann ne 
BENE CANINE bonnes cccecsccsneseccetveceiveceseccacton 20 Kentmaster Manufacturing Company... ...... 0.066. sss0ee: 66 
Allbright-Nell Co., The................ «seeeeee+ Third Cover Keck Betchere’ Gapply Co. ...... cc. ccccsscccscesccovsscceeed 85 
A , James, & Sons Le see Soaph voadhes cheneanebaredanees eke 25 hy MES MO 5.) 0. nnn nnoncvndecebesetadasevaseee abou 
Allen Gauge & Tool Co............ Jeg vedectdp bes ceetae 96 SN OE WI 5.5 ov ony bu@icusntearcuscdahek ie ek sta ee 100 
Aluminum Sone MRREEE Gn i 0 cc cc cccdcciseuadesieccsccses 4 
Anderson, V. Dosmpder. PAPE AOS aR PP at pa Rie eS 14 Ramee Be Bowles, TOs. .0 5. cccsssccsvcsscccsvevecscosnsstuseg 26 
Armour and Pa RUA aeudseledscbedecvins cctheRhemeenseee 23 LePiell Bros. Company. ..........-..ccccecssecccvcsesacees 100 
EE CIE Sang kn sc ccceseas. .Se00coetnccststateted 87 RRO, CONGUE, GOs onic ts cescccicescesousdsshessswes 95 
I I 6. ce pcsndenvadeeesivsuedsqeshwea 76 Levi, Berth., & Co. Inc. hae unsctont caceksaakhehaneerun 93 
Bs OME BEB, TID) ow onc ccc ccc cesctesconennepebsesesecs 78 Lipton, Martin H.. | SE dinetanset tates eee 16 
Barliant and Company... .........cccccccscccccccseseccesess 98 %5 35 tases pein ES et ee eee 24 
I C.D sn cnacoveced ss00 dened duseneu sq onanee 45 i a CN 6 cs oil de vn eed ae pondies ee sawn 69 
Best GRE DeGOwaR, 200.00 ccccccccccccccvcccccccesssscceceses 56 os er, H. Ji. 7, Sone as BOR eed naps 02008 rhoewestendadedn 46 
Bettcher Dieweld Ce s Piwctingde bestenbeh>seasenauWtarnnenn sed 60 wy Mey Meek Sse poh sspeveedtacbvesesecesocbdbas taceen 
Bubldice Commame, Ene. .o0.0.ccsccccesccnrcsccessccvesceses 78 oe. ‘ou, NOR, = BE, 5 cous ode cb bseccccdstidesbs 100 
Butcher Boy Cold Storage Door Co. ....+++..Fourth Cover a | ag ie OE Ns 0 wwi'es 05 ass 1404400 tcurkons -76 
Cannon, H. P., & Son, Inc.............- 2ase tbe web eve 62050 95 SEPEMME, BOC. «anu asecccccrsccceevecsesensecervcscesovesaues 27 
Capitol er a aca Sra cans alone sirbas deena 90 Morrell, John, & Co.....-....+sseenserrersereeeres vereeee 9G 
Camtems Bambee CO... oc scccscccccccsccesccccscevcncssonvee 25 New York Tramrail fei Ps ns 5 pnd aatese thaw athe sd ces — 
Central Livestock Order Buying Seueeny- juddat pegneceseed 88 Northwestern Garment Factory. .............6s0es0eeees . 96 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., 
— Cotton Products Co............ a Cakes Produnte, Tals oso oc sics cevesswes coccvcsscesevece ..97 
Sue a rae. se rae ess Eft ty ce Packing House By-Products Co..............sceeeeeeeess 84 
Cleveland Cotton Products Co., The......... —- Corporation, TRO. ...- 2s .secccccscescccvcccccsssees 20 
Continental Can Company............... * aterson Parchment Paper Co......... 2... .seseeeeceeeeneee 71 
Corn Products Sales DN ooducbocevecaed Philadelphia Boneless Beef Co., Inc......... 0.600000 eees 101 
Mens MONI. «oi rokcs coscceess its Pikle-Rite Company, Inc... .... 0-060: ccee ee eecneeeceeenuees 81 
Custom Food ey a I anc aeee WE ani by ih 6-0ds up dhawk sdb wks sth ndideed Canalis 7 
SET DOOMNEE BADe 000.055 to oddehess const ntsachspasances 75 
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Finer Flavor from the Land O’Corn/ By BEEF- PORK K LAMB 


Black Hawk Hams and Bacon VEAL-OF FAL 
Pork: Beef Veal * Lamb | Qt Inauiri 
Vacuum Cooked Meats | . nguiries Welcome 


THE RATH PACKING COMPANY, Waterloo, lowa 
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MAKE YOUR PRODUCT A 
BEST SELLER in SUPER MARKETS 


with a dynamic 
GAIR DISPLAY 
STAND 


BEECH-NUT COFFEE Display Stands 
are increasing the sales of this 
famous brand of coffee wherever 
they are installed. When placed along 
the line of traffic in super markets, 
these GAIRanteed displays consis- 
tently produce outstanding results. 


ROBERT GAIR specially designed 
display stands play a vital part in 
many current national merchandis- 
ing campaigns. 


CONSULT A GAIR representative on 
the subject of increasing your sales 
with a GAIRanteed 
Display Stand. 

This new Beech-Nut Coffee Display Stand with 
its recessed tray on top insures firm stacking 
of tins against accidental upsets. The smart, 


stream-lined design, rich color and superb 
quality finish provide a captivating sales appeal. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK « TORONTO 
PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS + SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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tHoose an AWCO 
HOG HOIST 


for smooth 
continuous operation 


NC 


No. 579 “'Z"’ Hog Hoist and Sticking Conveyor greatly facilitates 
the complete operation of carrying the heg up te and past the 
sticker station, evenly spaced and traveling smoothly so proper 
incision for efficient bleeding is made easily. Rail stops, bunch- 
ing and hog swinging, is eliminated. 


No. 4 Triangle Hog Hoist requires little floor space and practi- 
cally no head room so that it will fit into very close quarters. It 
is rigid and strong—it will handle the smallest to the largest 
hegs without jerking or interruptions. 


No. 578 “C" Hog Hoist with sticking conveyer which permits 
sticking while the animals are still on the conveyor and evenly 
spaced, thus eliminating swinging and bunching. Like the above 
Hoists, it can be made te conform to any layout. 





THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 So. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, IIl. 





YEARS OF 
SATISFACTION 


“Butcher Boy’ 








“BUTCHER BOY” is the preferred cold storage door of the industry, 

because it has ALWAYS met every conceivable challenge of hard 

usage. The strong, massive construction of Butcher Boy doors is the 

result of “controlled quality” production — a guarantee that they will 

meet every rigid test of required performance. 

Time tested heavy duty hardware applications, PLUS prime insulation, 

PLUS 100% Douglas Fir Construction is a resultant product equalled by VESTIBULE-TYPE TRACK DOOR 
none — BUTCHER BOY. Write for free bulletins today. 


BUTCHER BOY COLD STORAGE DOOR co. 


170 N. SANGAMON ST., CHICAGO 7, U.S. A. 


DUTCH.-TYPE 

SUPER-FREEZER 
ws '*) 2 
OVERLAP) DOOR Teen DOOR 








